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Chairman’s Comer 



As we continue to create for ourselves a new identity following the name change, 
members have been hard at work meeting up and planning for the future while 
showing the public that our activity is increasing. Special thanks go out to our 
Michigan Crew, along with our teams out in South Carolina and Southern 
California. Let’s try to add to the list for next month’s edition. 

During this time every four years, the temptation always arrives to circle the 
wagons and support your local Republican candidate against onslaughts from the 
Left. By doing this we unwittingly give legitimacy to the very system we wish to 
overthrow. Both the contemporary left and right work in a complementary fashion 
to solidify the system. Only by thinking outside of the construct which colorizes 
American politics can we hope to alter the dynamics of that relationship and move 
public opinion closer to us. When engaging in activist work don’t forget the lesser 
of two evils is, in reality, the same evil; just a different aspect of the context. 
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Real Talk With the Deputy Director 



As we watch the election process unfold, now with the Democratic primary and 
later with the general election, remember to be aware of those around you who are 
politically interested in what is going on. You will find that this season of 
electioneering has a strange effect on people. It edifies something psychologically 
inside of people. A sense of participation. A sense of empowerment perhaps. It 
feeds the animal instinct of coalescing together and fighting a common enemy. On 
a grand scale, we might liken it to war. On a smaller scale possibly a sport. No 
matter what scale it plays out on you will see people completely lose their minds. 
All for what? We can already see that all of the Democratic candidates are 
dropping out. It is more and more becoming apparent that it is a two-man race: 
Biden and Sanders. Not so coincidentally according to my analysis of the race we 
are essentially seeing a re-run of the 2016 Democratic primary between Hillary 
Clinton and Sanders. You have an establishment favorite and Bernie who they 
know can’t win a general election. Already, you are seeing the establishment going 
after Sanders and throwing all of their support behind Biden. They want Biden 
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because, first, he can energize black voters. No Democrat will be elected without 
the black vote. Secondly, Biden can at least somewhat talk the talk of the 
disaffected blue-collar conservative to moderate rust belt Democrats that helped 
elect Trump in 2016. The Democratic Party’s only hope of defeating Trump in 
2020 is sniping back those blue-collar Democrats while holding on to all the 
demographics that Hillary won in 2016. Whoever ultimately wins will be telling. If 
Biden wins then it’ll lend credence to my theory that it is basically decided in 
smoke-filled rooms with the voters a secondary concern. If Sanders somehow 
manages to win the nomination it will show not only that people have a say in 
these primaries but that the system is just that much more unpredictable than I had 
imagined. One way is a sham and the other is a dangerous foreshadowing for what 
some day might come. If my guess is correct, then the outcome will only 
strengthen my resolve that we can never run candidates under one of the two 
parties' names. It brings up the question is the system broken? Do we have a valid 
argument in saying that it is broken and therefore we should be given a shot at 
governing? Power is handed off seamlessly and peacefully election after election. 
Shouldn’t we be thankful for that? The truth is that our political system and 
elections are meant to do one thing and that is to provide a stable environment 
within which businesses can thrive. As we have seen with the coronavirus, the 
stock market took the worst dive since the 2008-2009 financial crisis. All because 
of a virus! Can you imagine how volatile business and the economy would be if 
there was too much political uncertainty? The irrational capitalistic economy needs 
political stability to function. Having said that, this presupposes that what is good 
for business is good for us all. In a macro sense, this must be true. If every business 
tanked, then obviously we would not be better off for it. But the power of a 
business is concentrated at the top. It necessarily follows that these at the top have 
undue sway over the government itself, so while all of this works for them 
wonderfully, the average person sees no real tangible benefit to these charades we 
go through every 2-4 years depending on where you might live and what year your 
officials are to go through another election. So here again we must say we are not 
satisfied with the status quo. We can always improve, and we believe that we have 
it. Our maxim should be this: the idea that the present government model is 
working for some or you as an individual cannot be how we judge an economic or 
political system. It must be weighed against how the nation fares under it as a 
whole. As we pass through this time of elections and voting, take a step back and 
observe those involved around you objectively. Is this dog and pony show 
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beneficial for them or is it driving them mad? It is beneficial for those running the 
show and their sickening self-aggrandizing. It is beneficial for those who are 
already rich beyond what we can imagine and who stand to become even richer by 
placing their bets on the horses in the race as it were. But will the country as a 
whole benefit? I’ll tell you what will happen. One horse will win the race and that 
horse will make money. Those who placed the bets on the horse will make money. 
Everybody else will go insane in the process and be at each other’s throats. At the 
end of the day, something psychologically akin to The Purge will have taken place. 
The people will be tired of politics for a couple more years, the show will go on as 
always, and nothing of any consequence at all will have changed. Moneyed 
interests win and the people lose. It's the democratic way. 
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Mailbox: 



Q. Once again a well-done video. Also nice name change. It actually sounds very 
appealing. I would like to ask something considering your stances on motherhood, 
what are your thoughts on abortions? It is just something I am curious on. Thank 
you and keep up the fine work. 

A. We support its criminalization. Basically, besides the issue of morality, 
abortion severs the link between the individual, nation, and the State by making the 
child inside of the mother's womb into nothing more than an appendage to be done 
away with at the discretion of the mother. Considering that all acts are social in 
nature; the idea of devaluing some members of the national community will in time 
devalue that community as a whole. While national decline can't solely be laid at 
the feet of legalized abortion, we believe that it's one of the contributing factors 
behind that decline. 
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Q. This presentation is challenging for me on a couple fronts: Where does race end 
and culture begin? As the pluralist petting zoo experiment near its zenith and 
collapse, it’s become obvious to most that ideology does not usurp in group 
preference. Now, I have witnessed first hand people who do not look like me being 
able to comprehend and share my values. Though, I can’t see a pragmatic way to 
get around the biological component of the damage done by multiculturalism. I 
acknowledge race realism, but I also acknowledge that race is ultimately 
materialistic idolatry. So, even though race is an accurate predictor of an ideology 
being applied uniformly in any given society, I recognize that certain guests of 
foreign racial groups can be successful in any ideological framework. But to 
disregard that racial component is to echo the failings of neo liberal democracy and 
civic nationalism. You said that communism and capitalism/democracy are 

materialistic ideologies, that fascism is a spiritual one. I wholeheartedly agree, 
that’s one of most important dichotomies in political science. But is ideology 
concerning the role of the state not just the other side of the same coin that 
economic theory is on? One is certainly better, but from a Christian perspective 
they’re both manifestations of mammon. I believe state must emphasize its role as 
a nexus to the metaphysical. So I want to know how your conception of Fascism 
differs from that of Clerical Fascism, Austrofascism or Metaxism? All of which 
I’m in favor of. 

A. Your statement is challenging for me on a few fronts: You complain about 
multiculturalism, yet multiculturalism was a reality long before its ascension by 
P.C. culture. Through slavery and segregation, blacks developed a culture separate 
from Whites. The solidification of this reality was brought about through a 
government and electorate which was almost universally White. Likewise, the 
growing racial diversity in Europe is taking place in countries which until recently 
have been racially homogeneous, at least to the extent of being Caucasian. And yet 
their lust for cheap labor is driving this increased immigration and the ensuing 
alienation. If racial homogeneity is so important then how do you explain the 
social decay inflicting primarily Caucasian countries? If immigration is the 
problem, then the societies which permitted it in such large numbers would have an 
even bigger problem, in which case racial homogeneity would be to blame. If we 
look back in history Ancient Rome was about as diverse and multicultural as you 
get and yet for centuries, they were the greatest power on the globe. What worked 
for them was the ability to take that diversity and subsume it under the idea of 
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being Roman. The collapse of the Western part of the empire only resulted after 
German tribes were granted federated status, creating nations within nations, a 
model which is unworkable. 

I also consider myself a race realist. A race realist to the extent that the reality we 
face in this country is one of diversity. We can either make this work for ourselves 
or create a better country for all of us, based around a common ideal. Or we can be 
mired in hate, imagining a land full of ethno-states which will never happen. 


Q. Fascism is first and foremost a nationalist ideology, so it's implementation is 
going to vary greatly from culture to culture. British, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
fascism were all very different, yet they were all brands of fascism. Nazism was a 
brand of fascism, but there isn't anything wrong with that. The Nazis were not the 
monsters victor's history makes out, and if you want them to be you will have to 
place the "heroes" among them, because the US, British, Soviets, etc. were just as 
monstrous. The reason I say this is because, by trying to put a massive distance 
between yourself and the Nazis, rather than a small and healthy one, you are going 
to alienate a lot of people who would otherwise be on board with your ideology. 
Ethno-nationalism is rapidly growing as a counter to the forces multi-culturalism 
internationalism imposes, alienating ethno-nationalists will be detrimental. 
Nationalists need to stop fragmenting because they are afraid of being labeled 
Nazis, otherwise it will be impossible to combat the internationalists. 

A. To put it succinctly, we most likely wouldn't fit your definition of a nationalist. 
Those within the party who do embrace that label do so as one aspect amongst 
several which goes into how they define themselves politically. Regarding your 
other point, you may be correct in the sense that our opposition to 
ethno-nationalism may cost us support. However, we don't advocate ideals based 
upon their utility. Our opposition to ethno-nationalism is based upon it reflecting 
bad history, bad science, bad philosophy, and bad morals. Case in point, in your 
argument you create a dishonest dichotomy by portraying those against your 
ideology as being in favor of multiculturalism and internationalism, implying that 
the situation is black and white. The rise and fall of nations are the result of a 
myriad of factors, which vary from nation to nation. But every ethno-nationalist 
I've encountered presents this very simplistic argument, and to the degree that other 
culprits are blamed, such as capitalism or socialism, it's always a secret cabal of 
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Jews which is responsible, very conveniently fitting into your original argument. 
Basically, we don't like your ideology nor the people behind it. 

As a final point, Nazism was decidedly NOT a type of fascism. Each is founded 
on an entirely different set of ideas. Hitler never called himself as fascist, and 
Mussolini never called himself a Nazi. The confusion between the two stems from 
Mussolini unfortunately being forced to ally himself with Hitler in 1936 after the 
Allies refused to negotiate with him. A closer reading of Mussolini's views will 
show that Mussolini despised Hitler and his ideas. 
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Book Review 
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There are certain buzzwords in American Politics that after a certain amount of 
time are taken for granted: fascism, communism, and Neo-Conservatism are all 
used not to clarify speech but to smear political opponents. On occasion, though, 
it’s possible to get your hands on a work by the individual credited with the 
creation of an ideology and better yet when that individual takes credit for that 
creation. Neo Conservatism by Irving Kristol is just such a work. Part 
autobiography and part doctrinal explanation, the work is composed of articles 
written through the years by the author. Starting in the 1950s and ending in the 
1990s the book traces the evolution of Kristol’s thought from a pre-WWII 
Marxism to the founding father of what he terms "Neo-Conservatism". 

What should stand out to most when reading the book is not what’s within but 
what becomes self-evident after only partway. Despite all the haranguing by the 
likes of Ron Paul and other quasi libertarians, Neo-Conservatism is with only 
minor modifications Conservatism. Around 2/3 of the book is nothing more than a 
theoretical defense of Adam Smith and capitalism with the balance containing 
diatribes against liberal professors and an establishment that undermines traditional 
values. All the paranoia and idolatry characteristic of conservatism is contained 
within. However, that’s the point of reading a book of this nature, to discover the 
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true face of an oppositional doctrine, warts and all. And to quote a former football 
coach of the Vikings and Cardinals. “They are who we thought they were.” 

6 out of 10 
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Things to Think About 



All thought exists for the sake of action. We try to understand ourselves and our 
world only in order that we learn how to live. The end of our self-knowledge is not 
the contemplation by enlightened intellects of their own mysterious nature, but the 
freer and more effectual self-revelation of that nature in a vigorous practical life. If 
thought were the mere discovery of interesting facts, its indulgence, in world full 
of desperate evils and among men crushed beneath the burden of daily tasks too 
hard for their solitary strength, would be the act of a traitor: the philosopher would 
do better to follow the plough or clout shoes, to become a slum doctor or a 
police-court missionary, or hand himself over to a bacteriologist to be inoculated 
with tropical diseases. 


Collingwood, R. G. Speculum Mentis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 
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Party Leadership 


Chairman: Joshua Noyer 


Deputy Chairman: B.K. Burton 


Economic Affairs: Justin Stofko 


Public Relations: Evan Tobia 


Western Regional Director: Jesse Drummond 


Central Regional Director: Zachery Pierre 





Foreign Outreach, Trans-Mississippi Director: Sean Salas 
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Foreign Policy: Matthew Hines 



Elections: Cory Faust 


Interior: Mitchell Simmons 
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Party Stats 



Website Hits: 2,278 (+26.4%) 


YouTube: 1,858 (+72) 

Twitter: 807 (+3) 

Facebook: 4,424 (-62) 

Instagram: 1551 (+64) 

Podcast Downloads: 249, YTD 555, Lifetime 3,531 
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New Members for February (7) 


Florida 1 
Georgia 1 
Alabama 1 
Washington 1 
Pennsylvania 1 
Texas 1 
Puerto Rico 1 
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National Convention 

July 10th 
Dallas, TX 

Homewood Suites by Hilton Irving-DFW Airport 
7800 Dulles Drive, Irving, TX 75063 
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We The State: Conquering the 
Sixth Great Extinction 

By Jeremy Home P.H.D. 

The National Reformation Party’s first published book, by contributing writer The 
Ax now available for purchase on lulu.com. 

http://www.lulu.com/shop/jeremy-horne/we-the-state/hardcover/product-24451465 
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We The State 

Conquering the Sixth 
Great Extinction 



Jeremy Home P.H.D. 
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Self-Consciousness, Social 
Consciousness and Nature 


By Josiah Royce 
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Royce, Josiah. “Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness and Nature. I and II.” 
The Philosophical Review 4, no. 5 and 6 (1895): 465-485, 577-602. 

https://doi.org/10.2307/2176152 . 


THE ultimate purpose of the present paper is to reach and, in closing, to sketch 
some views as to the relation of Man to Nature. By way of introduction, I must first 
define the place of my inquiry in the general catalogue of philosophical questions 
and must then state the theses that I mean to defend. 

There are two great divisions of philosophy theoretical and practical. The present 
paper concerns itself with a matter belonging to theoretical philosophy. Within the 
range of theoretical philosophy, however, one may distinguish between the 
discussion of the ultimate problems of knowledge and of truth, and the treatment of 
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the more special theoretical problems suggested by our human experience. General 
Epistemology and general Metaphysics have to do with what can be made out 
about the deepest nature of our knowledge and the final constitution of the 
universe. But there are, within the scope of theoretical philosophy, other problems 
relating to the constitution of our finite world, problems which are often grouped 
together as the questions of special metaphysics, or of the Philosophy of Nature, a 
doctrine to which has also sometimes been given the name Cosmology. The 
problems of Cosmology are such as the questions: What is the truth behind what 
we mortals call Nature, or the physical world? What are finite minds, and how are 
they related to physical reality? What, if any, is the philosophical interpretation to 
be given to the doctrine of Evolution? 

Now the present paper, as I just said, is an inquiry within the region of theoretical 
philosophy. Within that region my investigation, however, here concerns itself 
only secondarily with the ultimate problems of general metaphysics. I shall chiefly 
aim to reach, before I close, light as to a certain problem of philosophical 
cosmology. Here about us, as we all admit, whatever our ultimate metaphysical 
views, is the natural world, the world that appears to our senses a world 
manifesting some sort of finite, and obviously, as we mortals see it, some sort of 
highly fragmentary truth. Now man, as we phenomenally know him, appears as a 
part of nature, a product of nature, a being whose destinies seem to be the sport of 
purely physical laws. The problem that this paper aims in the end to approach is: 
What is the meaning of this phenomenal relation of man to nature? 

Now, as I need not say, a real answer to this question must lead us past, if not 
through, the realms of the most ultimate and general sort of metaphysical inquiry. 
Nor will this paper wholly escape the responsibility of considering to some extent, 
as we proceed, such ultimate matters. But on the other hand, all philosophical 
students are used to the fragmentary, and I shall not here attempt completeness. 
Such general metaphysical views as come in sight in this paper will remain, after 
all, of rather secondary importance. I shall attempt only to clear some of the way 
that leads from the study of man as we ordinarily know him towards the regions 
where general philosophy attempts to grapple with the ultimate issues of life, and 
with the rational constitution of the universe. 

The relation of man to nature this, then, is our immediate topic. But why, you may 
ask, if such is the purpose of this paper, have I chosen my actual title? Why does a 
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study of the relations of Self-Consciousness and Social Consciousness seem 
adapted to throw light on the cosmological problem of the relation of human 
beings to natural processes? To this preliminary question let us at once address 
ourselves. 

I. 

The philosophical examination of man's social consciousness has been left, rather 
too exclusively, in the hands of the students of ethics. Even the psychologists, until 
very recently, have paid a very inadequate attention to the distinctively social 
aspects of their science. It is far too customary, in consequence, for the ethical 
philosophers themselves to begin their study of the duties of man with a very 
abstract view of the nature of the social consciousness, and of its original relations 
to our self-consciousness. We hear nowadays, for instance, in popular philosophy, 
a great deal about the supposed primal and natural conflict between Egoism and 
Altruism. Egoism, so we are told, is the original human tendency, the natural and 
innate bias of any one of us mortals. And it is so because, as soon as one becomes 
self-conscious, i.e., aware of one's Ego, one finds one's self, as an animal, 
instinctively selfish. The practical tendency of the self-preserving animal organism, 
translated into the terms of self-consciousness, becomes deliberate Egoism. Hence 
the moral problem is to make a man altruistic. The philosophical problem of ethics, 
on the other hand, is to show a man why he ought to be altruistic, i.e., why Egoism, 
which is naturally prior and apparently self-evident, ought rationally to be 
subordinated, upon reflection, to its derived and slowly acquired natural opponent, 
Altruism. 

But now, I insist that, as a fact, this far too customary notion of a natural and fatal 
opposition between self-consciousness, Egoism, and our socially determined and 
derived Altruism, is also far too falsely abstract a notion. There are evil tendencies 
in plenty in human nature, and common sense has a very wholesome meaning in 
mind when it condemns our natural selfishness. But when one defines in 
philosophical terms our evil tendencies, or undertakes to analyze in an ultimate 
sense what common sense knows as our selfishness, one does ill if one merely 
substitutes abstract distinctions for our concrete and passionate life-conflicts. As a 
fact, the abstract opposition, Ego and Alter, or Egoism and Altruism, ill suggests 
the meaning of the opposed ethical aims that struggle in us. This whole customary 
popular and philosophical opposition between a man's self-consciousness, as if it 
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were something primitive and lonely, and his social consciousness, as if that were 
something acquired, apart from his self-consciousness, through intercourse with his 
fellows, is false to human nature. As a fact, a man becomes self-conscious only in 
the most intimate connection with the growth of his social consciousness. These 
two forms of consciousness are not separable and opposed regions of a man's life; 
they are thoroughly interdependent. I am dependent on my fellows, not only 
physically, but to the very core of my conscious self-hood, not only for what, 
physically speaking, I am, but for what I take myself to be. Take away the 
conscious Alter, and the conscious Ego, so far as in this world we know it, 
languishes, and languishing dies, whatever may become of the physical organism 
in whose fortunes this Ego, while it is known to persist, seems to be involved. 
Hence, I am not first self-conscious, and then secondarily conscious of my fellow. 
On the contrary, I am conscious of myself, on the whole, as in relation to some real 
or ideal fellow, and apart from my consciousness of my fellows I have only 
secondary and derived states and habits of self-consciousness. I cannot really will 
to preserve the Ego, then, this derived conscious creature of the habits of my social 
consciousness; I cannot really will to preserve the Ego, without also willing to 
preserve and to defend some sort of Alter, and some sort of relation to my fellow 
who is this Alter, and upon whom my conscious Ego depends for its very life. It is 
only in abstraction that I can be merely egoistic. In the concrete case I can only be 
egoistic by being also voluntarily altruistic, however base may be the sort of 
Altruism that I chance to prefer. I can aim, for instance, to be a political 'boss.' That 
appears to be a very egoistic aim. But the political 'boss' exists by the suffrages of 
interested people, and must aim at their conscious, even if illusory, sense of 
advantage in so far as he wills them to be sincerely interested. I can will to be a 
flattering demagogue, admired for vain show by a crowd of fools. The end is 
selfish; but it also involves wishing to be agreeable in the eyes of many people; and 
even a saint might on occasion wisely include so much of the demagogue's aim in 
his own vastly different context of voluntary life. The tyrant wills the lives and 
even the limited good fortune of his subjects, for without powerful and numerous 
and even devoted subjects he would be no tyrant. The master wills his slave's 
preservation, even in willing to preserve his own mastery. Even the thief or the 
defaulter wills that the hoarding of valuable property should be on the average 
sufficiently advantageous to others to make them willing and careful to provide 
him with the wherewithal to win his thief s livelihood. Even the murderer, although 
he directly aims to destroy his fellow, does so, in general, and whenever the act is 
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deliberate and intelligent, for a social end, honor, property, power, all of them ends 
which involve willing the preservation, and even the prosperity, of many social 
relations involving others than the murderer himself. There is, then, much bad 
Altruism in the world, much base wishing of social relations which do involve the 
preservation, and even the relative private advantage of others besides the evildoer. 
But bad Altruism is not mere Egoism, nor is it identical with a lower animal's 
unconsciously naive selfishness. The mere instincts of the self-preservation of this 
organism have to be far transcended before one can become consciously egoistic. 
Vanity, pride, love of social power, the greed of mastery, covetousness, 
oppression, all these are tendencies that, just in so far as they are conscious and 
deliberate, involve not only Egoism, i.e. the love of the advantage of this 
individual, but also some more or less evil form of Altruism, the love of the 
preservation, and often of a certain limited advantage, of those of one's fellows 
who form the necessary other term of the social relation which satisfies one's 
vanity, one's greed, or one's love of power. In brief, speaking ethically, you cannot 
consciously be merely egoistic. For you, as a man, exist only in human relations. 
Your aims have to be more or less social, just so far as you clearly define them. 

The ethical problem is not: Shall I aim to preserve social relations? But: What 
social relations shall I aim to preserve? 

But to return from these illustrations to the general topic: my first point on this 
occasion is that, just as there is no conscious Egoism without some distinctly social 
reference, so there is, on the whole, in us men, no self-consciousness apart from 
some more or less derived form of the social consciousness. I am I in relation to 
some sort of a non-Ego. And, as a fact, the non-Ego that I am accustomed to deal 
with when I think and act, is primarily some real or ideal finite fellow-being, in 
actual or possible social relations with me, and this social non-Ego, real or ideal, is 
only secondarily to be turned into anything else, as, for example, into a natural 
object that I regard as a mere dead thing. And I have dwelt upon these facts here 
for the sake of first introducing a matter towards whose final definition the whole 
of the following argument is to tend, viz., the assertion that what you and I mean 
by Nature is, as a finite reality, something whose very conception we have actually 
derived from our social relations with one another; so that, as we shall see, to 
believe that there really exists a finite reality called Nature, is of necessity, when 
you rightly analyze the facts, to believe that there is, in the real universe, an 
extra-human, but finite conscious life, manifesting its presence to us by means 
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substantially similar to those whereby we have become assured of the presence of 
the inner life of our human fellows. As it is not true that we are primarily and in 
unsocial abstraction merely egoistic, just so it is not true that we primarily know 
merely our own inner life as individuals, apart from an essentially social contrast 
with other minds. While it is true, as all idealistic analysis has affirmed, that the 
object of knowledge is precisely what it is known as being, it is not true that you 
and I ever know our own individual inner world of objects, without contrasting 
these objects with others that we regard as present to some sort of conscious life 
beyond our own. But primarily we learn to contrast our own inner life with what 
we regard as the inner life of our fellows in human society. It is by virtue of this 
very contrast of our own inner life with a finite conscious life beyond our own, 
viz., that of our human fellows, that we become self-conscious. When later, for 
reasons that I shall soon define, we leam to oppose to ourselves as finite knowers, 
a world of relatively independent natural objects, which we conceive as existent 
apart from any human insight, all the categories in terms of which we can learn to 
think of these nature-objects are categories derived from our social experience, and 
modified, but not really transformed, to suit the peculiar behavior of the relatively 
unsocial beings whose existence our experience seems to indicate to us in nature. 
Our relations with nature are thus such as involve a more or less social contrast 
between our life and the life of nature. And upon this principle every philosophy of 
nature must rest. 

II. 

I have begun our research, as you see, by some decidedly general and positive 
assertions. I must next try to show you more precisely and more in detail what 
these assertions mean, and why I find myself obliged to hold them. 

The theses of the present paper, set forth in particular, run as follows: 

1. A man is conscious of himself, as this finite being, only in so far as he contrasts 
himself, in a more or less definitely social way, with what he takes to be the life, 
and, in fact, the conscious life, of some other finite being, unless, indeed, he 
modifies his natural self-consciousness by contrasting his own life with the 
conceived fullness of the life of God. But except by virtue of some such contrast 
one cannot become self-conscious, and the result is that, as a matter of simple and 
necessary meaning, if any metaphysical argument is to prove that I am I, viz., this 
finite being, then at the same time this argument will prove that there is other 
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conscious life besides mine. For otherwise my own finite life as this Ego cannot be 
defined or conceived. 

2. The other conscious life that I must contrast with mine, in order to become 
self-conscious, is primarily, in our human relations, the life of my fellow in the 
social order. The original, as Hume would say, of the conception of a non-Ego is 
given to me in my social experiences. The real other being that I, as this finite Ego, 
can know is, at first, the human being. A man who had no social relations could 
form no clear conception of the reality of any finite non-Ego, and so could get no 
clear notion of the reality of the non-Ego now called Nature. Our conception of 
physical reality as such is secondary to our conception of our social fellow-beings, 
and is actually derived therefrom. 

3. In consequence, any metaphysical proof that what we human-beings mean by 
physical nature exists at all, must also be a proof that behind the phenomena of 
nature, just in so far as nature has finite reality, there is other conscious life, finite 
like our own, but unlike human life in so far as it, the nature-life, does not enter 
into closer social relations with us human beings. Yet all that manifests to us the 
external existence of nature does so by virtue of a more or less definite appeal to 
the categories of our social consciousness. 

4. But, as a fact, a probable proof, not amounting to philosophical demonstration, 
but capable of an indefinite degree of extension and illustration, does exist for the 
existence of a real finite world called the Realm of Nature. Hence this very proof 
indicates that there is behind the phenomena of nature a world of finite life in more 
or less remote but socially disposed relations to us human beings. 

5. This proof of the finite reality of a conscious life behind the phenomena of 
nature is furnished by the whole mass of facts that in modern times have come to 
be conceived together as the basis of the doctrine of Evolution. And the doctrine of 
Evolution must in the end be interpreted in terms of this notion. In other words, the 
doctrine of Evolution seems to me the beginning of what promises to become a sort 
of universal Sociology, tending towards a definition of the social relations of the 
finite beings that together must make up the whole natural world, both human and 
extra-human. 

6. Yet, on the other hand, the view of nature thus indicated ought to be very 
sharply distinguished, both from most traditional forms of Animism and of 
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Hylozoism, and from the modern doctrine of Mind-Stuff. The view that I have in 
mind is not Schopenhauer's doctrine of the Will in Nature, nor Schelling's 
Naturphilosophie, nor von Hartmann's theory of the Unconscious as manifested in 
physical phenomena. From such theories mine is to be distinguished by its genesis. 
It tries to avoid all premature dogmatism as to the inner aspect of the life of nature. 
But it conceives the possibility of a gradual and, as one may hope, a very 
significant enlargement through the slow growth of human experience, of our 
insight into the inner meaning of nature's life, and into the essentially social 
constitution of the finite world. Meanwhile this conception of the natural order as a 
vast social organism, of which human society is only a part, is founded upon no 
merely animistic analogies between the physical phenomena and the phenomena of 
our organisms, but upon a decidedly deeper analysis of the very nature of our 
conception of other finite beings besides ourselves. And further, if my conception 
is true, it quite transforms certain important aspects of our whole notion of the 
meaning of Evolution. For the process of Evolution, as I now view it, becomes, not 
the history of the growth of life from the lifeless, but the history of the 
differentiation of one colony, as it were, of the universal society from the parent 
social order of the finite world in its wholeness. 

Such, in some detail, are my theses. They need, of course, both analysis and 
defense. I will take them up in their order, dwelling perhaps too long upon the first 
thesis, upon which all the rest depends. 

III. 

First, then, as to the thesis that one is conscious of one's Ego only by virtue of the 
contrast between this Ego and some consciousness which one regards as external to 
one's finite self. 

Speaking in psychological terms, one can say that our finite self-consciousness is 
no primitive possession at all, but is the hard-earned outcome of the contact 
between the being capable of becoming rational and the rationally disposed world 
in which he slowly learns to move. A child becomes self-conscious only by 
degrees. When, as infant, he cries for -his food, or even, when more intelligent, 
shows lively disappointment if his expectations are not met, he is not yet 
self-conscious. When later, as older child, he struts about, playing soldier, or shyly 
hides from strangers, or asks endless questions merely to see what you will say, or 
quarrels with his fellows at play, or shrinks from reproof, or uses his little arts to 
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win praise and caresses, he is self-conscious. These latter conditions are all of them 
such as involve a contrast between his own deeds and meanings and the deeds and 
meanings that he takes to be those of other conscious beings, whom, just as his 
conscious fellows, he loves or hates, fears or imitates, regards with social curiosity, 
or influences by devices adapted to what he thinks to be their states of mind. In 
brief, then, I should assert here, as a matter of psychology, what I have elsewhere 
lately worked out more at length, that a child is taught to be self-conscious just as 
he is taught everything else, by the social order that brings him up. Could he grow 
up alone with lifeless nature, there is nothing to indicate that he would become as 
self-conscious as is now a fairly educated cat. 

But in the present paper I am dealing, not with psychology, but with certain aspects 
of the constitution of our knowledge. Let us consider briefly our 
self-consciousness, now that it has developed. It is a familiar paradox of idealistic 
analysis that we can have true knowledge of ideas or other objects of 
consciousness only in so far as they have first been presented to ourselves in our 
own inner life. Whatever I know must be really known to me, one says, only in so 
far as it is in me. I know, or can conceivably come to know, my own states, my 
own presentations, my own thoughts, my own experiences. Things external to me 
can be known only in so far as they first appear inside my conscious world. When I 
pretend to know something about a far-off star, that something which I know 
proves, upon analysis, to be my own state, my experience, or my thought, nothing 
else. I cannot transcend consciousness. And consciousness is for me my 
consciousness, or, at least, can always come to be regarded as mine. "Das 'Ich 
denke,’” says Kant, "muss alle meine Vorstellungen begleiten konnen." 

Now all this is, in one sense, quite true. There is an aspect of knowledge which is 
always dependent upon my presentations, my direct acquaintance with mental 
contents. Without such direct acquaintance, I have no knowledge. But, on the other 
hand, if one asks a little more closely about the implications of our inner 
consciousness, one comes upon another, a strongly contrasted, and a highly 
momentous aspect of our human knowledge. And this aspect is indicated by the 
well-known fact that if I can only really know my own inner states in so far as they 
are inner, still, on the other hand, I can never really define to myself just how much 
is actually presented at any one moment to my inner life. One can know the far-off 
star only by virtue of ideas and experiences that get presented in the inner life; but, 
on the other hand, this presentation, merely as such, is not enough. For if anything 
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present in the inner life were, as such, at once and altogether known to me, I should 
always be able to know just what it is, just how much it is, that now constitutes the 
whole filling and meaning of my inner life. But alas, I never can find out in all my 
life, precisely the whole of what it is that gets presented to me in any one moment. 
Are you now conscious of all that is in your field of vision, e.g., of the head of 
every person who sits in this audience within this instant's range of your vision? 
Obviously, you are not, or at least are not equally conscious of all the possible 
objects of your momentary visual attention. You are now clearly aware only of 
what you are now attending to, and not of all the contents that are present but that 
you merely might attend to if you chose. But once more, what is precisely the 
whole of what you are now attending to words, thoughts, sights, faces? It is 
impossible just now exhaustively to tell yourself, unless you first attend to your 
own process of attention, capriciously fixate its normally fluctuating attitudes, and 
so give an artificially prepared account of a deliberately falsified situation. The 
inner life, as we get it, is conscious, but normally very unequally self-conscious, 
possesses contents, but cannot precisely define to itself what they are; seeks not to 
hold the present, but to fly to the next; scorns the immediate, the presented, and 
looks endlessly for the oncoming, the sought, the wished-for, the absent, so that the 
inner eye gazes on a flowing stream of events, but beholds rather what they hint at 
than what they present. 

Now it is this other, this curiously contrasted aspect, of our finite knowledge that 
constitutes one of the deepest problems of the life of human reason. I can know 
only what can get presented to me. But, on the other hand, most of what gets 
presented to me always escapes my knowledge. I know not the merely presented, 
as such, but only that which in the presented facts I can hold, apperceive, contrast 
with other contents, and define as to the real meaning of this object which I am to 
know. But alas, the moment flits. What I now know turns into what I just now 
knew, even while I reflect upon it. The direct gets lost in the indirect, the instant in 
the imperfectly known series of states; and my best approach to knowledge appears 
as only a sort of substituting of expectations and of memories for the desired 
presentations. If, then, on the one hand, I can know only my own ideas, states, 
thoughts, presentations, our present unhappy result seems to be that, as a fact, 
owing to the ceaseless flux of consciousness, I cannot fully know even these. For, 
once more, I can know only what I can examine with steadily fixated attention; but 
while I fixate my attention upon the inner object, it changes even while I observe 
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it. Only the presented can be known: this idealistic proposition seems to be 
mockingly answered by the fairly tragic counter-assertion: Not even the presented 
is as such known. 

In view of these paradoxes of our finitude, in view of the fact that only the 
presented can, as such, be known, while the presented never stays long enough in 
one moment of consciousness to allow us fully to know what it is, the actual 
situation of our human knowledge is simply this : What is always most clearly 
present to our consciously inquiring intelligence is the conceived relation between 
some content now immediately apprehended but very imperfectly comprehended, 
and that which, as we hope, believe, or expect, will be or would be apprehended, 
when we come more fully to know, or if we now more fully knew the meaning of 
this immediate datum. What I now experience leads me to expect another 
experience. My conscious knowledge is, then, mainly of this relation of transition 
from the immediate fact to the expected outcome. Or again, what I now experience 
leads me to believe that, were I otherwise situated, I should apprehend such and 
such other facts. My knowledge is here again consciously concerned with the 
relation between my actual and my conceived possible experience. Or, once more, 

I now have passing through my mind an assertion, a belief, an opinion. And I am 
thinking just what it is that I mean by this opinion. In this case, my meaning is 
partly presented to me, partly conceived as a more fully developed meaning, which 
I should get presented, or shall find presented, upon a further consideration of what 
I am aiming to do. 

Thus, you see, the original paradox of our idealistic analysis gets corrected by this 
other paradox. To the unknowableness of whatever cannot get presented is now 
opposed the equal unknowableness of whatever merely gets immediately 
presented, without being held through a constant inner appeal from what is 
presented to what in future will be presented, or to what conceivably would be 
presented, were consciousness otherwise determined. I know only my own states 
and ideas; but those I know only by virtue of their conceived relation to states and 
ideas that will be, or that would be, under other, conditions, or in other moments, 
the contents of my experience. 

But, from this point of view, the nature of the world of our knowledge gets 
transformed. Our only approach to that ideal of knowledge which complete and 
fixated presentation would involve if we had it, is afforded us by the imperfectly 
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presented relation between fleeting actual presentations and conceived possible 
presentations. And therefore, you will observe at once that my notion of my own 
Ego and of its contents depends upon a certain contrast between these contents and 
a conceived world of actual or possible experience beyond this Ego. For what I 
come nearest to knowing at any moment is the relation between imperfectly 
grasped immediate contents and the conceived experience beyond the moment. It is 
indeed true, as idealism is accustomed to say, that of a Ding-an-sich, out of relation 
to possible knowledge, I have and can have no sort of knowledge or conception. 
For, as soon as I try to tell what such a Ding-an-sich is, I turn it into actual or 
conceived possible experience, and conceive it only as in such experience. But, on 
the other hand, my whole knowledge of my inner finite Self and of its meaning is 
dependent upon the contrast between the immediate experiences of this self and a 
world of abstractly possible or of genuine experiences not presented to any 
moment of my inner self as such. Thus, all my finite knowledge involves as much 
mediation as it contains immediacy, assures me of fact only by sending me 
elsewhere for truth; lets me know something, never the whole, of my actual 
experience, but through its contrast with possible experience; verifies merely by 
presupposing experiences now unverified; instructs me by suggesting further 
problems; tells me who I am by indicating whither I am to go to look for my true 
self; suggests fulfillment of insight, yet all the while sending me out to wander for 
more insight; arouses the question, What do I mean? At the very moment when I 
am attempting to answer the question, what is the experienced datum? 

Now this realm of contrasts, of the light of present experience and of the shadow of 
possible or of distant other experience, of presentation and of thought; this 
dwelling in hope rather than in fulfillment, in search for a lost self rather than in 
enjoyment of a present self; this realm, I say, and this dwelling constitute the inner 
finite life of every one of us in so far as he lives rationally at all. My actual inner 
life is, then, always contrasted with experience other than is now mine; and the 
problem of my intellectual life, whatever my worldly calling, is this: Where is the 
rest of my experience? Or, what is the content of the other experience with which 
mine is even now contrasted? 

But it is, of course, vain to regard my inner view of myself as constituted solely by 
the contrast between my individual presentation and a possible inner experience 
that I view as merely my own private but still individually possible experience. My 
possible experience and the world of other experience than is now mine these 
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terms, in a wide but an essentially human sense, constantly include not merely the 
conceived experiences that I alone in my individual capacity am likely ever to 
have, or to find individually accessible, but also the whole world of experiences 
that other human beings either have had, or will have, or may have. The upper Nile 
valley is in the general and abstract sense a possible experience of mine; but I 
individually shall doubtless never come to get that experience. Yet the upper Nile 
valley is, and has been, a system of actual and of accessibly possible experiences 
for very many of my fellowmen. When I conceive the upper Nile valley, there are 
presented to my inner life words, images, map-experiences, and the like; and these 
I know as meaning something to me, in so far as I contrast these relatively 
immediate data with the conceived contents of the experience of other men who 
more directly verify what I only conceive as to that region. And, in fact, the whole 
contents of my individual experience get regarded as one conscious system of 
remembered and expected contents, in so far as, in conception, I contrast my own 
private inner life with the experiences which I attribute to my actual or conceived 
fellows. I often say that my own inner life, as a whole, past and future, actual and 
accessibly possible, is better known to me, is more immediate, is more accessible 
to me, than is your inner life. But what do I mean by saying this? Surely both my 
past and my future are now as truly and literally unpresentable to me as are your 
inner states. I have now only my memories of my past, as I have only my beliefs as 
to your inner states. Directly, I can now verify neither set of ideas. What I mean by 
the relative intimacy and accessibility of my own individual past is, then, only the 
fact that my notion of my past has a "warmth," a definiteness, a sort of inner 
assurance, which contrasts with the notion that I form of the past of any other man. 

You see, whatever way I turn, I am definable to myself only in terms of a contrast 
with other experience which might, abstractly speaking, be conceived as mine, but 
which, as a fact, is viewed either as now inaccessible in comparison with my 
present experience, or else as the actual or possible experience of my fellow, and 
so as now more remote than even my own relatively warm and quasi-accessible, 
although actually unpresentable past experience appears to me to be. But to define 
any sphere whatever as the sphere of my own finite life, i.e., to define my life 
either as the sphere of my momentary finite life, or as the sphere of my whole 
human individuality, involves in each case a contrast between what is within my 
defined Ego, in the way of relatively realized, or warm, or accessible contents of 
experience, and what is beyond my defined Ego, as a sphere of experiences that, 
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abstractly speaking, I regard as possibly mine, while, as a fact, I contrast them with 
mine as being really somehow beyond me, and relatively inaccessible to me. These 
other experiences, which are not mine in precisely the degree in which what I call 
mine is viewed as belonging to me, these other experiences are, primarily, the 
actual experiences of other men. My opinion means, in general, my opinion as 
contrasted with opinions which I attribute to other men. My private experience 
means, primarily, whatever nobody else but myself has experienced, and is 
therefore defined by contrast with the conception of what everybody else has 
experienced. In brief, take away the concept of that world of abstractly possible 
other experience, which might be mine, or which would be mine, if I were you, or 
Caesar, or anyone else, or which would now be mine if I were once more my past 
self, take all this other experience out of my conception, and forthwith I lose all 
means of becoming conscious of my experience as mine, or of knowing what I 
mean either by my whole individuality or by my present Ego. 

IV. 

So far, then, for our first thesis. To myself, I am I, not merely in so far as my inner 
contents get presented to me, but in so far as I contrast my experience present, or 
the sum total of my conceived individual experience, with an experience which is, 
in some sense, not mine, but which is conceived as other than mine. 

But now what warrant have I, philosophically speaking, for assuming that there is 
any other experience than mine at all, any experience past or future, remote or 
warm, like my present experience, or unlike it? Is this merely a practically 
warranted assertion of common sense, or has it a deeper philosophical basis? 

The general answer to this question is simply that I know the presented experience 
as such, and in so far as, in passing, it is imperfectly grasped at all, only by virtue 
of its contrast to the conceived other experience. Without knowledge that the other 
experience is, there can be then no meaning in saying that the presented experience 
itself exists. That the present is, he alone can say who regards the past and future as 
real. That I as this individual am, I can say only if I contrast myself with some 
conceived other experience. The judgment: 'There is experience,' can have 
meaning only if one defines some experience that is to be thus real. But the only 
way to define any finite experience is by its contrast with other experience. The 
total object of true knowledge is therefore never the immediate experience of my 
own state as such and alone, although there never is any knowledge without some 
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immediate experience as one of its elements. The judgment: 'There is experience' 
means, then, for any finite being, 'There is my finite experience, known as 
somehow contrasted with other experience than what is here presented as mine.' 
Thus, then, the conviction that there is other experience than what is presented to 
me here, has not only a commonsense value but a philosophical warrant. But if one 
says: "No, but the contrast is itself something given, and so is not the contrast 
between my experience and any experience that is really known to be other than 
mine, but is only a contrast between my presented experience and one that is not 
presented as other than mine, but that is merely conceived as other than mine," 
then to this objection, once more, the answer is, that the very conception of other 
experience than what is now presented as mine either actually relates to such other 
experience, or else is a meaningless conception. But if it is to be meaningless, even 
while it takes itself, as it does, to have a meaning, then this conception that always 
shadows my presentations, this conception of other experience than mine, is itself 
an experience that is in fact other than it takes itself to be. For it always takes itself 
to mean something; although, unless it actually does refer to other experience than 
mine, it is meaningless. But to say that a conception, or any other presented content 
of consciousness, is other than it seems, and is, for example, really meaningless 
when it seems to mean something, this is already to distinguish between my 
erroneous experience of its nature, and another, a fuller experience of its nature 
which, if I knew it better, I should have. But thus, to distinguish between what my 
experience really is and what it seems to be, is simply to distinguish between a 
presented and a not presented aspect of the very experience in question. For what 
can one say of an experience which is not what it seems to be, and which is yet 
only a presentation after all, a mere matter of the instant in which it happens to 
live? If an experience, viz., here the conception of other experience than mine, 
presents itself as meaning something beyond the moment when it really means 
nothing beyond the moment, then this very experience itself is really other than the 
experience as it is presented, and once more one gets a real contrast between my 
experience as presented, and related experience which is not presented. The 
conception of other experience than mine must, therefore, in any case, have 
relation to a real experience which is other than my presentation. 

Thus, then, that there is some experience not individually mine, is an assertion 
precisely as sure as the assertion that my own experience is. For neither assertion 
has meaning apart from the other. On the other hand, it is impossible to contrast 
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my experience with any Ding-an-sich, existent apart from all experience, because 
the instant that I tell what I mean by a Ding-an-sich, I have converted it into an 
experience, actual or possible, and other than mine. 

But finally, in this connection, one must still further insist that our now frequently 
illustrated contrast cannot ultimately be one between my presented experience and 
an experience other than mine which is barely a possible experience, and not an 
actual experience at all. A possible experience, not now mine, is a notion that has a 
very sound meaning in case it has some direct or indirect relation to a real 
experience not now mine. But bare possibilities, to which no actualities 
correspond, are indeed meaningless. Are there real facts or aspects of experience 
not now presented to me, then I can easily define these in terms of logical 
possibilities. But possibilities need realities to give them meaning. There must then 
be other experience than mine, not merely as possible experience, but as actual 
experience. Given such actual experience, there is not only convenience, but 
rational necessity in the attempt to define its nature in terms of all sorts of 
conceived possibilities; but unless you have some actual experience upon which to 
base your possibilities, then the possibilities themselves become mere 
contradictions. A barely possible experience is, as Mr. Bradley has well said, the 
same as an impossible experience. 

V. 

There is, then, a universe of other actual experience than my own finite experience, 
presented or remembered. Were this central truth not known to me, I should have 
no means of being conscious of myself as this finite Ego. The general constitution 
of this world of other experience, in its wholeness, I must here leave to general 
metaphysics. We are now concerned with the finite aspects of the complex of 
experiences with which, as human beings, we have to do. 

Concretely, we get information about the contents of experience not our own, when 
we communicate socially with our fellows. And the essence of social 
communication is this: My fellow does something in a certain situation, deals with 
his environment so or so. He uses tools, utters words, makes gestures. If these 
deeds of his are new to me, they do not convey to me his inner experience. These 
deeds are so far, for me, phenomena in my own experience. I cannot directly view 
my fellow's experience at all. How, then, is a word, or gesture, or other deed, 
which as yet conveys no meaning to me, to acquire a meaning, or to become 
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expressive to me of my fellow's inner life as such? The answer is, that, from 
infancy on, my fellow's expressive acts get a meaning to me as the suggestion of 
his concrete inner life, just in so far as I am able to imitate these deeds of his by 
bodily acts of my own, brought to pass under conditions like those in which he, my 
fellow, acts. For when I definitely repeat a bodily act that expresses any human 
meaning, the act, as I repeat it, under definite conditions, gets for me an inner 
meaning which I could never grasp so long as I merely observed such an act from 
without, as an event in my perceived phenomenal world. But this inner meaning 
which the act gets when I repeat it, becomes for me the objective meaning of the 
act as my fellow performs it; and thus the meaning of the imitated act, interpreted 
for me at the moment of my imitation, gets conceived as the real meaning, the 
inner experience of my fellow, at the moment when he performs the act which is 
my model. If you laugh, I know what you mean just in so far as, under similar 
conditions, I can join with you and laugh heartily also, and can thus, by fully 
imitating your deed, get a sense of your meaning. But if I see you laughing under 
circumstances that absolutely forbid me even to conceive myself as imitating your 
expression of mirth, then I have frankly to say that I do not in the least know what 
you mean by laughing at just this situation, and so cannot conceive in so far what 
your inner experience is. If I see you playing cards, or chess, I can only make out 
what your inner experience is in case I learn the cards, the pieces, the rules, or the 
moves of the game, and proceed to play it myself. If I want to know what the poets 
mean when they sing of love, I must myself become a lover. When I have imitated, 
in my measure, the lover's situation, and the lover's sincerely expressed devotion, 
then I know something of what love meant for the poet. In general, I believe in 
other human experience than mine in so far as I notice other people's expressive 
acts, and then gradually interpret them through social conformity. What I cannot 
interpret by imitation, I cannot definitely realize as another man's experience. Yet 
as my imitations always remain incomplete, and my interpretations 
correspondingly indefinite, I have constantly to contrast my fellow's experience, so 
far as I can realize it, with my fellow's experience so far as it attracts my efforts to 
interpret it, but also sets a limit to the success of these efforts. And thus, I get a 
notion of a boundless world of human meanings which I can partially, but not 
wholly, grasp. In the effort, by social conformity, i.e., by imitation of expressive 
actions, to interpret such inadequately grasped human meanings, a great part of my 
social life consists. This effort is constantly supplemented by my efforts to convey 
my own meanings to others; and thus my self-consciousness and my social 
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consciousness, each helped and each limited by the other, since each exists only in 
contrast with the other, get organized and developed in the endless giving and 
taking of social communications. 

Thus far, then, we have been illustrating our first and second theses. Their 
application to our notion of Nature remains to be developed. 

VI. 

So far, then, a reality, external to my finite Ego, means a world of other experience 
with which my experience is contrasted. This world is concretely defined, in the 
first place, as the world of other human experiences than my own. What these 
experiences actually are, 1 leam only by myself repeating the expressive deeds of 
my fellows, and by attributing to these deeds, when performed by my fellows, an 
inner meaning similar to the one which I more directly observe in the deeds when I 
myself repeat them under conditions similar to those in which my fellows have 
already performed them. Of course, no such interpretation of any human meaning 
is infallible; but I am verifiably right in saying that, at every step, this social 
process does really bring me into relation with experience which, until I performed 
the deeds of social imitativeness, was not mine. This concrete new experience, 
which was not mine until I imitated, was then before my imitation, at the very 
least, a possible experience other than mine. The whole social world is full of 
suggestions of such actually possible experiences. If every real possibility must, 
logically speaking, have a basis in actuality, I am philosophically warranted in 
saying that all these suggestions of other human experience which social imitation 
interprets, and which common-sense trusts, do as a fact stand not only for a barely 
possible enlargement of my inner Ego, but for real experience which, however 
fallible my private interpretations of it may be, has an actuality contrasted with, 
and existent apart from, my finite individuality. The world of my fellows' 
experiences may not be real just as I, in my narrowness, interpret it. But this world 
is still, from the philosophical as from the commonsense point of view, a real 
world, a complex of experiences other than mine, and more or less imperfectly 
communicated to me. And thus, it is that one in general defines the metaphysics of 
the social consciousness. You observe once more the essential relativity of the 
individual Ego and the social Alter. Neither conception has any clearness apart 
from the other. 
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But now, in our human world of experience, there are, yonder, the phenomena of 
physical nature. Our next question is, in what sense are we to attribute reality to 
them? 

J. S. Mill's answer to this question is well known, and is, in one aspect, closely and 
instructively similar to Kant's answer, despite all the differences between the two 
philosophers as to other matters. The phenomena of nature, e.g., the upper Nile 
valley, the other side of yonder wall, or of the moon, these one conceives as 
systems of possible experiences, experiences which, in general, I now have not, but 
could have under definable conditions. Nature, as such, contains, apart from the 
bodies of my fellows and of the higher animals, no objects that I conceive as 
communicating to me any now intelligible inner intents, meanings, plans, or other 
socially interesting contents. Nature consists of masses of "possibilities of 
sensation." The problem is, in what sense have these possibilities of experience any 
inner or self-existent sort of reality? Is nature a Ding-an-sich, whose reality is 
absolutely inscrutable, but self-possessed? The answer to this last and special 
question is that such a notion is simply meaningless. I can contrast my experience 
with other experience, and can regard myself as limited by facts of experience not 
now presented to me. And such a way of regarding myself is, as we have seen, 
absolutely essential to even my self-consciousness. But I cannot contrast 
experience with what is no experience at all. Even to say that there now exist 
certain possibilities of experience which I do not realize, is to raise the issue 
already several times touched upon in the foregoing. A bare possibility is a mere 
fiction. It cannot be real. To my true definition of a given experience as merely 
possible for me, there may correspond an experience which, as it is in itself, is very 
unlike my private definition of the real possibility. But if I am right in saying, 
"There is a possibility of experience not now mine," then to such a real possibility 
some sort of real experience, other than mine, must correspond. The question 
arises: Is there any such real experience behind those nature-facts which we 
conceive as our own possible experiences? 

But there is another aspect of natural phenomena which perhaps brings us nearer to 
our goal. The reality of the facts of nature, when we actually confirm their 
presence, is always viewed as capable of being submitted to social tests. The real 
nature-phenomenon is not merely conceived as object of my possible experience, 
but in general as the object of my fellows' actual or possible experience as well. If 
the star that I see is a real star, then you, if you are a normal observer, can see that 
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star as well as I. This is the common-sense presupposition as to nature. Natural 
objects are viewed as phenomena that are, in some sense, public property, in so far 
as many different human observers could make them objects of possible 
inspection. The presupposition of common-sense is, that many observers could, on 
occasion, verify the same natural fact; so that the physical world will consist, for 
commonsense, not merely of possibilities of my individual experience, but of 
possibilities of common experience on the part of many observers. 

Here surely is a well-known, but a paradoxical aspect of our nature-experience. I 
cannot observe your mind, but, as common-sense supposes, I can observe the same 
external natural fact that you observe. This presupposition is, in effect, a basis in 
terms of which we often define the facts of nature. What I alone experience, 
belongs to my inner life. What you can experience as well as I, is as such a 
physical fact, and, mind you, this means that, when we deal with nature 
phenomena, common-sense supposes us, not merely to have similar inner states, 
but to refer to actually the same fact. If you as finite being count ten, and I as finite 
being count ten, we perform similar inner acts, but our objects are so far not the 
same; for the ten that you count is not the ten that I count. We can in this case be 
referring to the same truth only if there is, as a fact, some sort of extra-human 
reality possessed by the truths of arithmetic, and actually referred to by both of us. 
But just such extra-human reality commonsense actually attributes to the facts of 
nature. If ten stones lie on the highway, and you and I count them, common-sense 
supposes that though your counting of ten is not my counting of ten, though your 
perception of the stones is not mine, though your inner life is in no fashion, here 
noteworthy, identical with mine, still the real stones that I count are identically the 
same as the real stones that you count. Now any natural fact, as common-sense 
conceives it, could, without losing its identity, be made the common object of as 
many observers as could come to get the right hints of its nature through their inner 
experience. All these possible observers, so common-sense holds, would really 
refer to the same natural fact. 

The nature-things, then, are not merely possible experiences for me; they pretend 
to be possible objects of common experience for many observers. 

Now when the nature-facts make such puzzling demands upon us as this, there are 
only two ways of viewing the situation thus created. One way is to say that in truth, 
all this common-sense notion of nature is illusory. As a fact, one might insist, it is 
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impossible for two finite observers of nature to have the same external fact actually 
referred to by both of them at once. What one means is, that, as our social 
consciousness indicates, human beings have many similar experiences, and can 
socially convey to one another this similarity of their inner lives. When I rejoice, 
you may rejoice too; yet our rejoicings are not the same, but only similar. Just so, 
one might insist, when I point at my star, you may point at your star also. But what 
happens is that your experience then resembles mine; but has not the same outer 
object at all. Nature is the sum-total of those facts of our various experiences, 
concerning which our perceptual experience seems most easily to agree. But this 
agreement means merely a certain socially communicable similarity of our 
experiences, not unity or sameness of natural object. 

This, I say, is one possible hypothesis as to nature. But observe at once: There is 
one class of nature-objects in case of which just this negative and skeptical 
hypothesis simply cannot be carried out without destroying the very basis of our 
social consciousness itself. And this class of seeming outer objects is made up of 
the very bodies of our human fellows, whom we observe, and with whom we 
socially communicate. The social consciousness, upon which, as we have seen, our 
very self-consciousness itself depends for its definition in finite terms, involves, as 
an integral part of its unity, the observation of certain natural phenomena definable 
as the expressive movements, the gestures, words, deeds, of our fellows. Now 
these phenomena are not merely to be viewed as reducible to the possible similar 
experiences of the various people who may observe their fellows from without. For 
these phenomena, on the contrary, have, whoever observes them, their identical 
and inner aspect; for they indicate the inner life of the social fellow-being who thus 
expresses himself. Many of you are now observing me. Are all of your various 
inner experiences of me now actually referring to the same fact, external to you but 
having for me its presented internal aspect, identically the same whoever it is that 
regards himself as observing my movements? The answer is here, at once: Yes. If I 
am I, and am communicating to you through deeds which are represented in you by 
systems of similar experiences, then, when you experience, in your inner lives, the 
observable phenomenal aspects of these my deeds, you are all at once meaning, 
referring to, listening to, the same genuinely real object. 

Paradox though it be, the social consciousness insists that the same fellow-man can 
phenomenally manifest his presence to as many observers as can get some 
experience of his expressive deeds. All these observers can agree, with due care, as 
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to their accounts of his deeds. These deeds, then, are so far nature-phenomena, like 
any others. My movements appear to any one of you in space, even as does this 
desk. So far, one could say, the fact is that the observers have experiences that are 
similar in one man's case to the experiences of his observing fellow. The observed 
deeds are merely such similar perceptions in the various observers. The various 
observers do not see the same real deeds; but they do possess similar perceptions, 
which they call perceptions of expressive deeds. 

But no, this conclusion the social consciousness declines to accept. All your 
various but similar individual perceptions of my deeds really refer to the same 
genuine object, precisely in so far as I am I, and in so far as it is my inner 
experience that is manifested in these deeds. Thus, then, you could say that, if this 
desk were alone here, you could indeed so far talk skeptically of phenomenal 
experiences, in various observers, which only seemed to be experiences relating to 
the same object, but which as a fact do not demand the real sameness of their 
object. But it is no longer so if, in terms of the social consciousness, you consider 
not the desk, but me as your nature-object. For I am to you not only 
nature-phenomenon, represented in you by comparable and merely similar 
perceptual experiences of your various private worlds; but I am, as communicating 
fellow-man, the same outer object for all of you. 

Now a similar proposition holds true of any fellow-man. Any man you please has 
for you his phenomenal aspect. In this aspect he is viewed as object of possible 
experiences, and the real facts corresponding to this view are, so far, expressible by 
saying that all of his observant fellows have similar experiences whenever they 
come into certain definable groups of relations to their own inner worlds. But this 
man has another existence than the existence of certain images that his fellows 
form. All of these images refer to him, to the same man, to his manifested inner 
experience, and so to one reality. And this is what the social consciousness insists. 
Give up that insistence, in any general form, and you have no social consciousness, 
no fellow-men with similar experiences, no definable self-consciousness yes, 
nothing but an inexpressible immediacy of inner presentations. But hold by that 
insistence, and what can you say? I answer: You can and must say that to one 
portion of phenomenal nature, viz., to the observed bodily movements of your 
fellows, there corresponds an inner life which is the same in nature, however many 
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may be the phenomenal images that observers form of it when they refer to it as a 
reality. 

The first view of nature, viz., that nature consists of a total of possible experiences, 
similar in various observers, thus fails as to all those nature-objects that present 
themselves as our expressively moving fellows. Our fellows are real beings, 
phenomenally observable from without by as many observers as you please, but 
self-existent as masses of inner experience, contrasted with one another, and with 
our own experiences. 

But now how can you separate the phenomenal fellow, the originally real finite 
being, the original of your notion of your non-Ego, from the phenomenal nature of 
which he appears as a part, and with whose existence he appears to be, in all his 
life, absolutely continuous ? For at this point there returns to help us our whole 
knowledge of human nature as such. A man's phenomenal expressive movements, 
objects of possible experience for all observers, stand for, and phenomenally 
accompany, his inner life. They then are real manifestations of a real interior finite 
life. But his movements cannot be thus regarded as real unless his limbs, his 
muscles, his nerves, his brain, his circulatory and nutritive processes, the food that 
he eats, the desk from which he speaks, the air that he breathes, the room where he 
speaks, the ancestors from whom he descended, yes, in the end, the whole 
phenomenal nature order with which he is phenomenally continuous, unless all 
these things be also regarded as real in the same general sense, viz., as inner finite 
experience. In short, you cannot separate your phenomenal fellows from the order 
of phenomenal nature. The continuity between man and nature, known to us first as 
the absolute inseparability of the expressive movements of our fellows from the 
nature-processes in which these movements appear to be imbedded, and of which 
they are phenomenally a part, has now become, in the light of our whole 
experience of natural phenomena, an all-embracing continuity, extending to 
cerebral and to general physiological processes, and to the ancestry and evolution 
of the human race, so that the highest in expressive human nature is now 
phenomenally linked by the most intimate ties to the simplest of physical 
processes. If, then, one's fellow is real, the whole of the phenomenal nature from 
which his phenomenal presence is continuous must be real in the same general 
fashion. 
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But observe, this deduction of the reality of the natural objects implies something 
very significant as to what nature is. The only possible way to get at the existence 
of a finite non-Ego is through some form of the social consciousness. What a finite 
non-Ego is, your fellow teaches you when he communicates to you the fact that he 
has inner experience, and is the same object, however many observers view him. 
Now if his continuity with the phenomenal nature of whose processes his observed 
expressive movements are an inseparable and continuous part, impels you to say 
that if he is real his whole body, and so, in the end, the whole nature of which that 
body is an inseparable part and an evolutionary product, is also real, in an inner 
and finite sense, then the only possible way to interpret this relation is to say: 
"Nature, by itself, is a system of finite experience which, on occasion, and by 
means of perfectly continuous evolutionary processes, passes over into, or 
differentiates from its own organization, the communicative form of socially 
intelligible experience that you and I call human." 

VII 

The force of this proof is limited, of course, by the fact that it is precisely an 
argument from continuity. It is capable of endless development and illustration; 
and I take it to be the only possible proof that nature exists in any way beyond the 
actual range of our more or less similar human experiences of nature's observable 
facts. Yet no argument from any continuity of apparent processes has absolute 
force. It does not follow that every hypothetical conception which you and I now 
form of this or that natural process, e.g., of the atoms, or of gravitation, 
corresponds to any distinct form of the inner nature-experience. As a fact, I take it 
that our scientifically conceived laws of nature are largely phenomenal 
generalizations from very superficial aspects of the inner life of nature, and that 
very much indeed of what we now call nature has existence only for human 
perception and thought, as a matter of the similarities of the experiences of various 
human observers. But my point is here not a detailed theory, but a general 
conception of nature. And my general conception is this: There is a vast system of 
finite experience, real as our socially communicative fellows are real, and 
manifesting its existence to us just as they do, viz., through the phenomena which 
appear to our senses as material movements in space and time. What this inner 
experience is we know, in case of our human fellows, by social communication. 
What the rest of the nature-experience is, we can only make out very indirectly. 
But the continuity proves that the nature-experience passes over, on occasion, by 
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unbroken although vastly complex processes, into the form of human experience. 
All the facts grouped together as the doctrine of Evolution, make this continuity 
seem the more elaborate, minute, and significant, the better we know it. In 
consequence we have no sort of right to speak in any way as if the inner experience 
behind any fact of nature were of a grade lower than ours, or less conscious, or less 
rational, or more atomic. Least of all have we a right, as the Mind Stuff theories do, 
to accept our hypothetical atoms as corresponding to real nature-entities, and then 
to say that inorganic nature consists of a mass of scattered sensations. Of the reality 
of organized experience we all know; but scattered sensory states are mere 
abstractions, just as the atoms of physics are. There is no evidence for the reality of 
nature-facts which is not defined for us by the very categories of the social 
consciousness. No evidence, then, can indicate nature's inner reality without also 
indicating that this reality is, like that of our own experience, conscious, organic, 
full of clear contrasts, rational, definite. We ought not to speak of dead nature. We 
have only a right to speak of uncommunicative nature. Natural objects, if they are 
real at all, are prima facie simply other finite beings, who are, so to speak, not in 
our own social set, and who communicate to us, not their minds, but their presence. 
For, I repeat, a real being can only mean to me other experience than mine; and 
other experience does not mean deadness, unconsciousness, disorganization, but 
presence, life, inner light. 

But it is customary to say, by way of getting rid of any sort of animism, that we 
have no right to reason by mere analogy from our inner experience to anything 
resembling life in inorganic nature. To this I answer that, were the foregoing 
argument one from analogy, it would be open to the same objections as could be 
urged against any form of animism. But the whole point of the foregoing analysis 
has been that you do not first find nature as something real, and occult, and then 
proceed to argue from analogy that this occult reality is alive. On the contrary, I 
have first insisted that occult realities, things in themselves, in the abstract sense, 
are absurd; that the social consciousness gives us the only notion of finite reality 
that we can have; and that the social consciousness recognizes, as real, beings 
having conscious experience. After this point was reached, and only then, could we 
turn, in our argument, to the phenomena of nature to ask if they must be regarded 
as conforming to just such a concept of finite reality, since, as a fact, this is our 
only possible concept of what a real being is. Now a phenomenon of nature, on the 
face of it, is solely something suggested to us by the agreement between the series 
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of experiences present in various men. And no purely physical experience can 
possibly prove that nature has other reality than this, viz., reality as a series of 
parallel trains of experience in various people. So far, we had not to interpret 
nature, but only to wonder why nature gets taken to be real at all, apart from these 
parallel series of experiences. Then it was that there came to our aid the argument 
from continuity. Certain of the phenomena of nature do stand for real inner 
experience, viz., the expressive movements of men. It is impossible to separate 
these latter phenomena, however, from the rest of the natural world, whose 
phenomenal unity the doctrine of Evolution is now daily making more manifest. 
Hence so we reasoned the rest of phenomenal nature must be regarded as standing 
for systems of finite experience, whose inner unity has to be defined in the way 
that human experience illustrates. And it is thus, not by analogy, but by the very 
process whereby nature comes to be defined as real at all, that natural facts get 
conceived as like other finite experience. Of the relation of this "other experience 
than ours" in the cosmos, to our human type of experience, we can then at once 
say, that, in the process of evolution, our human experience has become 
differentiated, by long and continuous processes, from the whole, so that relatively 
continuous intermediate stages now probably link us to the rest of the cosmical 
inner life. Of unconscious 'experience in nature we have no right to speak, 
precisely because consciousness means the very form and fashion of the being of 
experience itself, as we know it. Of transformations of conscious experience, with 
a preservation of continuity through the whole process, our own inner life gives us 
numerous examples. 

Meanwhile let us lay aside, once for all, the petty human Philistinism that talks of 
the evolution of humanity out of so-called 'dead nature,' as if it were necessarily a 
vast progress from 'lower' to 'higher,' or from the meaningless to the world full of 
meaning. What value human life may get we in a measure know. But we certainly 
do not know that the nature-experience whose inner sense is not now 
communicated to us is in the least lower or less full of meaning. Our human 
evolution is, as it were, simply the differentiation of one nature-dialect, whereby a 
group of finite beings now communicate together. We have no right to call the 
other tongues with which nature speaks, barbarous, because, in our evolutionary 
isolation from the rest of nature, we have forgotten what they mean. 
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VIII. 

A few concluding considerations seem to be still in place in view of the most 
cogent positive objection that is likely to be urged against the foregoing 
interpretation of nature. The hypothesis advanced in the foregoing transcends our 
direct as well as our scientifically mediated experience of nature, just in so far as 
our view supposes that the nature-phenomena are hints of the existence of a finite 
experience continuous with ours, but such that its extra-human contents are not 
communicated to us. And this transcendence of our human experience is indeed a 
perfectly obvious objection to my notion. Yet the objection is so far only negative. 
In admitting, as I do, all that such an objection can urge so far as regards the fact 
that our hypothesis transcends the limits of present human verification, I still 
answer that this objection is precisely as cogent against every theory which 
attributes any sort of genuine inner reality to nature, as it is against our own theory. 
The objection, in fact, contends only against the attribution of relatively 
independent reality to nature, just as such attribution, and not against our special 
view as such. No human verification, made as it is under social conditions, can of 
itself do more than prove (in the social sense of the word 'proof') that various 
human experiences, existent in different men, have certain actual agreements. To 
believe that nature has any reality apart from these, our intercommunicable parallel 
series of human experiences of what we call the nature phenomena, is, therefore, to 
transcend the actual data of the social consciousness, so far as they are presented to 
us mortals. The present objection, then, is equally valid against all cosmological 
doctrines. The only question really at issue, however, is: What reason forces us to 
transcend the data of our literal social consciousness at all? Why are we led to 
assume a nature outside of the various reports that men give of their parallel trains 
of describable physical experience? To this question, as I conceive, the only fair 
answer is the argument from continuity, as it has now been stated. But the 
argument from continuity is an argument for the existence of finite realities whose 
ultimate type the social consciousness in general predetermines for our conception, 
while the nature of their specific relations to our experience is such as to preclude 
our filling out this general conception of "other experience than ours" with any 
particular contents such as we attribute to the communicative minds of our fellows. 
My argument, then, is not for one concept of the reality of the facts of nature as 
against contrasting, and equally possible, concepts of the reality of beings other 
than ourselves. My argument is, that, from the nature of our human consciousness, 
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with its primal contrast of inner Ego and social non-Ego, we can have just one 
general concept of a finite non-Ego, viz., the concept of "other experience than our 
own." The only real question, then, is: Shall we attribute this concept, in its most 
generalized form, to nature, or shall we not? There is no answer to this question 
except the one derived from our foregoing argument from continuity. That to 
attribute any reality whatever to nature is to "transcend our own experience," in the 
human and socially concrete sense of the word experience ought to be especially 
remembered by those who, while glibly attributing to nature a reality which they 
profess to regard as utterly inscrutable, are still accustomed to insist that one must 
never venture to transcend human experience in any fashion. 

But it is not this negative argument that I myself regard as the most cogent. I am, 
as I have just said, more interested in a positive objection which will occur to many 
of you 

The nature-experience, so our hypothesis supposes, is, in at least a considerable 
degree, relatively continuous with ours. That is, there is experience in Nature 
which closely resembles human experience; there is other experience which less 
resembles ours, but which need not be lower; there is conscious experience still 
more remote from ours; and so on. All this experience hints to us its presence, but 
only in case of our human fellows communicates its inner meaning to us. But one 
may now answer: "It is true that the phenomena of our bodies are, physically 
speaking, continuous with the phenomena of physical nature in general. It is not 
true, so soon as we leave man, that we get any direct signs of the existence of an 
inner life, or nature-experience, at all corresponding, in its inner resemblance, to 
our own, to the physical continuity of its phenomenal processes with our own 
expressive physical life. The higher animals manifest their inner experience, 
apparently similar to ours, by expressive activities which resemble ours, but which 
certainly do not stand in any close physical continuity with ours. Our own organic 
processes, on the other hand, stand in very close relations of physical continuity 
with our most intelligent conscious and voluntary deeds. Yet if there is any inner 
experience connected with those of our organic activities which have no conscious 
equivalents in our own inner life, it is hard to show any sufficient body of evidence 
to bring this 'subliminal' experience into any relatively continuous inner relations 
with our own, despite the numerous, and decidedly interesting, recent efforts which 
have been made to connect our individual consciousness, by empirical links, with 
some such 'subliminal' processes." What my theory seems to lack, then, is a 
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definition of any way in which our human consciousness can be in relations of 
inner continuity with a world of experience which, although thus actually in close 
continuity with ours, gives signs of its presence only through physical phenomena 
whose inner meaning, even in case of our own organic processes, quickly escapes 
any interpretation in terms now intelligible to our socially limited minds. An 
objector may well urge that this is a positive fault of the theory. Our theory, he may 
say, need not undertake to tell precisely what the supposed nature-experience 
contains. But it ought to show how physical processes continuous with those of 
whose inner meaning we are conscious, may involve, as their own inner aspect, 
types of experience more or less continuously related to our own, and yet now 
quite inaccessible to us. 

As a fact, there is a very obvious way of hypothetically accounting for this 
presence and inaccessibility of types of experience closely related to ours, whose 
presence is hinted to us by physical processes such that we now wholly fail to 

interpret their inner meaning. This supplementary hypothesis is suggested by one 
of the most interesting and best-known principles governing the correlation of 
mental processes and their phenomenal accompaniments. 

Mental processes, in human beings, are correlated to physical processes whose 
phenomenal or externally observable basis is known to be the functions of nervous 
systems. Now the best-known principle governing the physical fortunes of any 
nervous system is the principle of Habit. This is the rule that a nervous system 
tends to repeat its former functions, when once these have become set through 
series of repeated stimulations. Whatever function has frequently been 
accomplished under the direction of nervous centers, tends to be the more readily 
accomplished again. This principle tends, of course, to the production of stability 
and uniformity of conduct in us all. And the analogy between the results of this 
special tendency to the formation of nervous Habits, on the one hand, and the 
existence of the observable processes of Natural Law in general, on the other hand, 
has often been noted. The phenomenally observable conduct of a being with a 
nervous system is always, as a fact, and in proportion to the elevation of this being 
in the scale of life, a very irregular sort of conduct. Yet it tends towards regularity, 
because of the principle of Habit. Now, however, the regularity of outwardly 
observable conduct towards which, as towards an asymptote, the conduct of a 
being with a nervous system tends, is a sort of regularity which physical nature, 
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especially in the inorganic world, continually shows us, only in a highly perfected 
form, in those extremely regular processes which we define, not, to be sure, as the 
ideally ultimate laws of the universe, but as the observable routine of phenomenal 
nature (such routine as is exemplified by the tides, the seasons, etc.). That nature's 
observable Laws might even be interpreted, from an evolutionary point of view, as 
nature's gradually acquired Habits, originating in a primal condition of a relatively 
capricious irregularity, is a conception to which several recent writers, notably Mr. 
Cope, and, with great philosophical ingenuity, Mr. Charles Peirce, have given 
considerable elaboration. I do not myself accept this notion that the laws of 
phenomenal nature, where they are genuinely objective laws, and not relatively 
superficial human generalizations, are the evolutionary product of any such 
cosmical process of acquiring habits, as Mr. Peirce has so ingeniously supposed in 
his hypothesis of "Tychism." But I mention the analogy between these regularities 
of physical phenomena which are called the observable laws of nature, and the 
gradually acquired regularities of conduct which slowly appear in the lives of 
beings with nervous systems, in order to introduce another consideration, of equal 
importance for the definition of the place of conscious experience in the cosmical 
order. 

If it is the rule that our nervous systems tend to form habits, and that habits mean 
uniformities of phenomenal behavior, it is equally true that our human 
consciousness tends to grow faint just in proportion as our habits become relatively 
invariable. Our human and conscious experience is the inner accompaniment of 
what appears, when viewed from without, as an irregularity of phenomenally 
observable conduct. Or, in other words, our conscious life is the inner aspect of a 
physical process of what is called our adjustment to our environment. This 
adjustment tends to become, in proportion to the perfection of our habits, a matter 
of predictable routine. But whenever this routine becomes relatively perfect, our 
consciousness grows fainter, and in the extreme case of an almost entirely 
invariable physical routine, our consciousness ceases, while the perfected nervous 
habit remains, for human experience, only as an externally observable phenomenal 
process of a physical nature. A young man consciously and proudly twirls his 
moustache. The acquisition of this new mode of conduct constitutes a novel 
adjustment, and so involves change of routine behavior. This change is 
accompanied, at first, by a decided sense of personal importance. In time the habit 
may become set, so that it gets an entirely reflex perfection, and then, as in a 
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well-known reported case, a man struck senseless by a street-accident, and 
suffering from severe cerebral injury, is seen, as he is carried to the hospital, 
automatically twirling his moustache, from time to time, in what, from our human 
point of view, appears as absolute unconsciousness, since we are unable, either 
then or later, to get into any sort of communication with the conscious experience, 
if such there be, that forms an inner aspect of this nervous habit. Just so, if one's 
nervous habits were so well formed, and if one's environment were so changeless, 
that one's whole physical life were a settled series of rhythmically performed 
activities, recurring with the regularity of breathing, or of the tides, the empirical 
evidence is that one would have no conscious life of the sort now communicated to 
us by our social fellows. Consciousness, as we know it in man, and interpret its 
presence in animals, is an incident of an interrupted adjustment to our environment 
an interrupted adjustment which, seen from without, expresses itself in conduct 
that involves alteration of old habits to meet new conditions. As Romanes well 
asserted, the signs of mind, in any animal, are best to be defined as just such 
relative novelties of conduct in the presence of new situations. Not routine, then, as 
such, but irregularity, gives the physically interpretable sign of mind. Habit is 
always present, in the actions of the obviously conscious being; but, whenever he 
shows interpretable signs of consciousness, habit is always undergoing alteration. 

If one considers these various groups of facts together, one gets, at first, an 
impression of the place of consciousness in nature which seems quite unfavorable 
to our hypothesis. Inorganic nature seems to be, as we view it, a realm where 
physical routine is, at present, obviously much more nearly verifiable, in an exact 
degree, than is the case with organic nature. In the inorganic world, then, what 
might be called, by analogy, the habitual process of the cosmos, the observable 
routine of physical phenomena, seems to be especially fixed, and open in its fixity 
to our human observation. In the organic world, whether or not the same ultimate 
natural laws would, if we knew the whole truth, ideally explain the facts, it is 
obvious that, at present, we see less regularity less perfected observable habits, so 
far as our present imperfect experience goes. But just where we now see least 
regularity, there we get the only signs of finite minds that we can at present 
definitely interpret. The ordinary generalization from this whole situation is, that, 
phenomenal irregularity being characteristic of the physical processes which 
indicate mind, phenomenal regularity must, by contrast, indicate the presence of 
the Unconscious whatever that may mean. 
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But now this generalization is open to many objections. The unconscious, as such, 
is, as a fact, a mere Ding-an-sich a meaningless abstraction. And, on the other 
hand, if one leaves out the ultimate presupposition that all of nature's processes, 
organic and inorganic, are, in some fashion still unknown to us, absolutely and 
equally uniform, if one, I say, leaves out this ultimate metaphysical presupposition, 
which I intend to examine in another place, and which does not here concern us, 
and if one confines one's self simply to the phenomenal, and to the empirical 
differences between organic and inorganic nature, then one must say that the 
observable or the scientifically computable and verifiable routine of rhythmic 
repetition in inorganic nature is nowhere concretely known to us as phenomenally 
invariable. The rhythm of the tides, at any given point, or over the surface of the 
globe at large, is invariable only if you do not take account of long periods of time. 
The same holds true of the regularity of the earth's revolution on its axis, and of the 
change of the seasons. The planetary orbits undergo secular variations, which are, 
within certain long periods, relatively rhythmic; but if you take a period 
sufficiently long, these variations are doubtless no longer rhythmic. 

As a fact, then, the permanence of the phenomenally obvious ‘habits’ of inorganic 
nature is only relative. It is true that, if you pass from such observably regular 
rhythms, whose actual degree of regularity is itself only a varying function of the 
time taken into account, and if you consider the ultimate and ideal Taws of nature,’ 
upon which all such approximate regularities are conceived to be founded, you do, 
indeed, reach systems of ‘force-functions’ conceived as absolutely independent of 
time. But thus, to pass to the ultimate is to substitute a metaphysical conception of 
rigid causation for the empirically observed uniformities. And this conception, 
which we here omit from consideration, must apply, if true at all, to organic nature 
quite as much as to inorganic nature. If, however, you cling to the observable ' 
‘habits’ of nature, then the difference between the organic and the inorganic is one 
only of the length of time required to make a given alteration of habitual sequence 
in the phenomena manifest. Our solar system is ‘adapting’ itself to an environment 
of seemingly limitless extent by the well-known dissipation of its energies. This 
adaptation involves, in varied ways, slow processes of phenomenal change which 
must, in the end, alter every known phenomenal rhythm of regularly repeated 
nature-habits. When read backwards, the same tendencies indicate that the present 
phenomenal order must have been reached by processes whose phenomenal 
manifestations would have been, in past times, enormously different in their 
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routine from any process now manifest. Even if ultimate laws exist, then, and 
involve absolutely ideal regularities, which hold for all phenomena, organic and 
inorganic, it still follows that the observable and relatively rhythmic regularities of 
inorganic nature must be as truly cases of constantly altered 'habits,' continually 
adjusted to numerous conditions in the environment, as are the seemingly so 
irregular expressive acts of our socially expressive fellows. The difference lies in 
the enormously different times required to make manifest the alterations of 
phenomenal conduct in question. A businessman, in a great commercial crisis, or a 
great general, directing his army during a battle, adjusts his regular routine to the 
new conditions by changes of conduct that occur within very brief periods. A 
planet or a solar system alters the routine of its rhythmic processes in ways that it 
may take millions of years to make manifest. But in both cases the essentials of 
adjustment are present, viz., variations in the rhythm of characteristic movements 
occurring in correspondence to changing situations. 

If, thus viewed, the difference between the larger phenomenal alterations of 
inorganic and of organic nature appears mainly as a matter of the time-span 
involved in each alteration, it remains to consider a little more carefully the relation 
which we all experience between the inner processes of our conscious experience 
and those expressive alterations of habit to suit environment which accompany our 
conscious life. 

What appears to our fellows from without as habit altered to meet circumstance, 
appears from within, in the experience of each of us, as the apperception of 
relatively new elements of experience by virtue of their relations of similarity and 
contrast to relatively old or familiar or established masses of inner states. The old, 
the familiar, the established in consciousness we have always with us whenever we 
experience. It is the element of our consciousness which corresponds, at any 
moment, to the established nervous habits just then aroused, to the routine of our 
lives so far as it is just then repeated. The novel, the puzzling, the intruding 
element in our consciousness corresponds to the alteration which the environment 
is at the moment producing in our established physical routine as at that moment 
represented. We breathe regularly and are not conscious of the fact. But an 
alteration in breathing, produced by a novel physical situation, gets represented in 
consciousness as a shock of surprise. Thus, the alteration of our physical routine, at 
any moment, corresponds to the degree of our conscious experience. The greater 
the masses and the contrast of the opposing new and old elements, the sharper is 
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our consciousness, and, externally viewed, the more marked is our adjustment. If 
either mass of mental contents tends utterly to overbalance the other, consciousness 
becomes dim. The effacement of either element means the temporary or final 
cessation of our whole stream of conscious experience. In sleep one's physical 
routine is nearly regular, and one's conscious experience vanishes. 

Meanwhile, our human experience is subject to another and very important 
limitation, which we may call The Limitation of our Apperceptive Span. This 
limitation, so far as we can see, is something purely arbitrary a mere fact, which we 
have to accept like the rest of our finite situation. The existence of all such 
arbitrary limitations is, like the existence in general of any form of fmitude, a 
proper problem for a general metaphysical inquiry. But a merely cosmological 
study has to be content, in such cases, with accepting the arbitrary fact as such. 
What is meant, however, by this apperceptive span is the fact that what we call a 
present moment in our consciousness always has a brief but still by no means an 
infinitesimal length, within which the 'pulse' of change, which that moment 
apperceives, must fall. Changes of mental content which occur either too swiftly or 
too slowly to fall within the span of the least or of the greatest time-interval which 
our human apperception follows, escape us altogether, or else, like the slower 
changes occurring in nature, are only indirectly to be noticed by us. Since the 
momentary change in the contents of our consciousness corresponds, in a general 
way, to the externally observable alteration of our physical routine to meet new 
conditions, one may say, on the whole, that where our established habits are 
changed too slowly or too quickly, the change is inadequately represented, or is not 
represented at all, in our individual experience. 

Yet a change in our routine which is so slow as to escape our own apperceptive 
span, is still a fact in the phenomenal world, a fact capable of being recorded and 
verified. Why may not just such facts be represented by experience which 
accompanies our own, and which is just as real as ours, but which is characterized 
by another apperceptive span? This supplementary hypothesis is worthy of special 
consideration. No element or character of our human experience, in fact, appears 
more arbitrary than does the apperceptive span when we submit its phenomena to 
experimental tests. That the whole of the contents of a series of temporal instants 
of finite length should, despite the fact of this temporal succession, form one 
moment of our consciousness, that, for instance, a rhythmic phrase, made up of a 
number of successive beats, should constitute one presented whole, and stand 
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before our consciousness as such, is in itself a remarkable fact. That, when once 
this is the case, the length of such a single and presentable rhythmic phrase or other 
presentable conscious moment should be as limited as it is, is an entirely arbitrary 
characteristic of our special type of human experience. When once we recognize 
this aspect of our conscious life, we can conceptually vary indefinitely this 
temporal span of consciousness, and can so form the notion of other possible 
experience than ours whose essence, like that of our own, should consist in the 
contrast between relatively familiar or changeless contents and relatively new 
contents, but whose apperceptive span should differ from our own in such wise that 
for such experience a ‘present moment’ might be, when temporarily regarded, as 
much longer or as much shorter than ours as one pleases. A millionth of a second 
might constitute the span of one such conceivable type of experience. In that case 
changes of content far too subtle to mean anything to us would be matters of 
immediate fact to the experience in question. A minute, an hour, a year, a century, 
or a world-cycle might form the apperceptive span of some other possible type of 
consciousness. In that case inner changes of content which utterly transcend our 
direct apperception might be matters of presentation to such another type of 
experience. 

Now, however, imagine a system of finite series of experiences, agreeing, in a 
great measure, in their contents, but differing in some graded fashion, in their 
apperceptive span. Let each of these series be characterized by the fact that 
everywhere there were present, in the inner world of each experience, changing 
groups of contents A, B, C, D, the rate of change, however, differing in all the 
series alike for each group of contents, so that in every one of the series in question 
the group A changed at some rapid rate r, the group B at some slower rate n, the 
group C at a still slower rate n, and so on. Now suppose it arbitrarily agreed that 
if, for any one of these series, a given change of contents took place within the 
span of one of the presented moments of that series, then this degree of change 
should mean a clear consciousness of the nature of just that change from older to 
newer conditions, whereas, in so far as contents changed either much less or much 
more than during such a presented moment, then these contents and their changes 
should be relatively obscure for the experience in question, forming only the 
background upon which the clearly apperceived changes stood out. It would then 
become possible, in one of these series of experiences (whose apperceptive span 
was so related to the rate r that the required change took place in the group A 
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during one presentable moment of this series), that the changes of A should stand 
out clearly, as definite facts, on a dimly apperceived background of the contents B, 
C, and D. In a second series, whose contents we may suppose the same as those of 
the first, but whose apperceptive span has relation to the rate n, the changes of A 
would become obscure, while the changes of B were clear, and so on. Thus, what 
for one of these series of experiences was the clearly apperceived relation of new 
and old, would be, in another series, represented only by bafflingly swift and 
confused tremulousness of contents, or by apparently changeless contents. What 
one experience might indirectly come to regard as a conceivable secular variation 
of the content which, so far as its own direct apperception went, is found 
unalterable, another experience, substantially agreeing with the first in all but the 
apperceptive span, would have presented to itself as definitely changing material. 
What one experience, therefore, viewed as seemingly unalterable, and 
consequently unmeaning routine, the other would apperceive as significant and 
momentary change. 

Let one now further suppose, however, that through the addition of still other 
elements to each of these series of experiences, the presence of one series became 
communicated to the others, by phenomenally observable manifestations. Then 
surely one can conceive each series of experiences as aware, more or less 
indirectly, of the presence, and even of the inner reality of its neighbors. But of the 
meaning of this other life each series could form a director sort of appreciation 
only in so far as the apperceptive span of one series agreed with that of another. 
Socially definite communication could occur only between types of experience of 
substantially the same apperceptive span. Finally, if one supposes the 
phenomenally indicated contents of the various series to involve many 
unlikeness’s, as well as many agreements in the different series themselves, one 
approaches the conception of a system of series of experiences whereof any one 
series might manifest its presence to its neighbors, while the inner life and meaning 
of one series could be concretely realized by another only in so far as, along with 
much agreement in their contents, there was also close agreement in apperceptive 
span. But if a series of slowly changing contents, and of vast apperceptive span, 
manifested its presence to a series of swiftly changing contents, and of brief 
apperceptive span, then the only representative of the first series in the life of the 
second would be a group of changeless, or of rhythmically repeated phenomena, 
which would seem to manifest no intelligible inner life as such, but only those 
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habits which form, not the whole, but a single aspect of the phenomenal life of any 
being whose inner experience his neighbor can interpret, only such habits, but no 
significant variations or adjustments of habits. 

If one again reviews, in the light of these considerations, the facts before 
considered, one finds a situation which our single supplementary hypothesis now 
enables us in general to understand. This hypothesis is that the apperceptive span 
of finite experience is a quantity relatively fixed for our social fellows, but very 
vastly variable in the realm of cosmical experience in general. The "other 
experience than ours," of which we suppose the inner life of nature to consist, is 
everywhere an experience of new contents viewed on the background of old 
contents, of changes arising on a basis of identity, of novelty contrasted with 
familiarity. In order that such streams of gradual change should be inwardly 
appreciable, the change must everywhere be present, to a finite degree, within one 
presented moment of the series of experiences to which, in each case of conscious 
experience, this appreciation belongs. But a present moment does not mean a 
mathematical instant. It means, in any type of conscious experience, a period of 
time equal to the apperceptive span, and this period, in case of any given finite 
experience, might as well be a world cycle as a second. Only, in case a type of 
changing experience whose apperceptive span is a world-cycle, hints its contents to 
a sort of experience whose apperceptive span is brief, like ours, then the 
phenomenal manifestation in question may, to any extent, take the form of an 
apparently final uniformity of contents, such as we seem to observe in the secular 
uniformities of physical nature. But, where uniformity alone is suggested, the 
element of change of contents, upon which every appreciation of any inner 
experience depends, is absent. One then seems to be apperceiving only fixed laws, 
absolute routine, settled habits of nature, and can detect no inner meanings, unless 
by the aid of the most fanciful analogies. Between experience of this august span, 
and our human experience, a relatively continuous series of types of experience 
may lie, whose presence gets manifested to us in processes of increasing 
phenomenal irregularity, such as those of organic nature. Nearest to our own type 
of human experience would doubtless lie masses of 'subliminal' experience related 
to those changing habits of our own organisms which escape our apperceptive 
span. Below our own brief span there may lie types of experience of still briefer 
span, whose phenomenal manifestations have, like the hypothetical collisions of 
the molecules of a gas, an enormous irregularity, such as only the law of averages, 
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as revealed by the doctrine of chances, enables us to conceive as resulting, by 
virtue of the vast numbers of facts that are concerned, in a secondary regularity of 
outward seeming when these facts are grouped in great masses. 

But, nature, as such, would be neither a world of fixed habits nor yet a world of 
mere novelties, but rather a world of experience with permanence everywhere set 
off by change. For the rest, the problem which has been raised by Mr. Charles 
Peirce (to whose brilliant cosmological essays the foregoing discussion, despite the 
indicated disagreements, obviously owes very much), the problem whether in 
nature there is any objective ‘chance,’ and whether all natural law is, in the last 
analysis, a product of evolution, has been, in the foregoing, deliberately ignored. It 
is a problem, as above remarked, whose discussion belongs elsewhere than in this 
context. 
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Wall Street Owns the Country 
( 1890 ) 


By Mary Ellen Lease 



http://www.historyisaweapon.com/defconl/marylease.html 

This is a nation of inconsistencies. The Puritans fleeing from oppression became 
oppressors. We fought England for our liberty and put chains on four million of 
blacks. We wiped out slavery and our tariff laws and national banks began a 
system of white wage slavery worse than the first. Wall Street owns the country. It 
is no longer a government of the people, by the people, and for the people, but a 
government of Wall Street, by Wall Street, and for Wall Street. The great common 
people of this country are slaves, and monopoly is the master. The West and South 
are bound and prostrate before the manufacturing East. Money rules, and our 
Vice-President is a London banker. Our laws are the output of a system which 
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clothes rascals in robes and honesty in rags. The [political] parties lie to us and the 
political speakers mislead us. We were told two years ago to go to work and raise a 
big crop, that was all we needed. We went to work and plowed and planted; the 
rains fell, the sun shone, nature smiled, and we raised the big crop that they told us 
to; and what came of it? Eight-cent corn, ten-cent oats, two-cent beef and no price 
at all for butter and eggs-thaf s what came of it. The politicians said we suffered 
from overproduction. Overproduction, when 10,000 little children, so statistics tell 
us, starve to death every year in the United States, and over 100,000 shop-girls in 
New York are forced to sell their virtue for the bread their niggardly wages deny 
them... We want money, land and transportation. We want the abolition of the 
National Banks, and we want the power to make loans direct from the government. 
We want the foreclosure system wiped out... We will stand by our homes and stay 
by our fireside by force if necessary, and we will not pay our debts to the 
loan-shark companies until the government pays its debts to us. The people are at 
bay; let the bloodhounds of money who dogged us thus far beware. 
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The Rise of the Anti-State: 
Dangers and Psychology of the 
Modem Anti-Statist Movement 
in America 

By B.K. Burtom 



in America today we see before us a movement not on the left but on the right 
which threatens the very foundations of civilization. This may be hard for some to 
understand. To understand this threat, one must be extricated from the very 
scaffolding upon which American government, law, and society has been built. 
This delirium infecting the American right is not a new phenomenon when you 
look at it in the context of history and across other countries in Europe and Asia. 
What makes this contagion different is that one entity must become lesser so that 
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the other can necessarily become greater, i.e. the State and free enterprise 
respectively. This no doubt is the root of the anti-Statist fever in modern American 
conservative/libertarian politics. The other cause, one that is tertiary I would 
contend, is the instinct to cleave to what they see as an essentially American 
tradition of being free and throwing off the reigns of oppressive government. It has 
become the case, however, that this philosophy (if one may call it such), has in due 
time been taken to its logical conclusion in libertarianism. This logical conclusion 
is the notion that any role for the State has no place whatever in society, in the 
economy, in the nation itself and any attempt by the State to act in its proper and 
natural role is seen as oppression by those who imagine their lives are somehow 
diminished by the energetic State rightly acting on behalf of the people and acting 
according to its proper nature. The dangers to civilization as we know it, as it has 
been built up for centuries, cannot be overstated. The anti-Statist right is 
unquestionably radical beyond belief. As such they have become too irresponsible 
to govern and their delirium has clouded their good judgment. We must oppose 
them at every turn. 

The universe, it would appear, is like a living organism. Like a living organism 
everything about it, even from the very beginning, is now and was then very highly 
calibrated. We know now that there was a definite point in time that the universe 
was bom due to science’s relatively newfound ability to see microwave 
background radiation in the universe, which when followed to its source, gives us a 
very good idea of how old the universe itself is. In fact, had the big bang been too 
violent then the universe and the planets could not have formed. Conversely, had 
the explosion not been powerful enough, everything in the universe would have 
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fallen back in on itself and again nothing could have formed. It was, however, 
calibrated so perfectly that the universe has been able to survive, if you will, for 
13.7 billion years. While scientists cannot venture to guess at the origins of the 
laws of physics, there are other forces that govern the universe. For illustrative 
purposes, I will use just two that cause the universe to live. The universe is not 
static. It is constantly changing. In fact, nothing is static. In this case, we can take a 
lesson from Hermeticism: "As above so below". Everything is in constant flux and 
change is necessary for life. Matter creates gravity. But there is another force in the 
universe, a force that battles gravity continuously. This is dark energy. We all 
know that our universe is expanding and has been since the big bang. It wasn’t 
until more recent times we learned what was counteracting gravity and pushing our 
universe and everything in it outward. The point of this little physics lesson is that 
we do not really know how the story will end for the universe. It is possible that it 
will continue to expand at an ever-increasing rate as it is doing now or in due time 
gravity will turn the tide and cause the universe to contract again. Human affairs 
and ideas are no different. The debate of what the State is and how much of it we 
need has always been at the forefront of political philosophy. The two forces are 
the State and the anti-State. The anti-State seems to have no rational governor 
stopping it from going too far. Some on the American right would even argue for 
the abolition of any role for the State. It is possible, under the auspices of this 
American experiment that the anti-Statist right, like dark energy, could continue to 
push our politics in the direction they want it to go until the State, which we can 
liken to the universe in our metaphor, simply dies by way of dispersion. 
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Luckily for us, the key difference between men and the universe is that the forces 
at play here are subject to rationality. As irrational as the anti-Statist right is, if 
their philosophy is taken too far, there will likely be a reaction that causes a return 
to normalcy. Those who belong to the anti-State on the American right first saw 
their light of day with the candidacy of Barry Goldwater for President in 1964. 
From Harding to Coolidge to Hoover we saw a hands-off approach to economics 
which fostered a boom and then a massive bust. This economic hands-off approach 
was a feature of the Goldwater candidacy also but with a somewhat latent 
alternative dimension added to it which was a creeping feeling the campaign 
projected onto the American people of a government exploding to the scope of 
something Orwellian. The laissez-faire economics of the roaring '20s however, 
caused a reaction in American politics, and Franklin Roosevelt was put into office 
on the promise of a new deal for Americans. For the next 40 years, New Deal 
politics ruled the American political landscape. I would consider Richard Nixon to 
be the last New Deal president. This does not mean, however, that business 
interests weren’t trying to buck government along the way. Barry Goldwater was 
defeated handily by Lyndon Johnson and his Great Society programs. Once Ronald 
Reagan came into office, it was the business’ day in the sun that they had been 
waiting for 40 years, and, boy, did they have an aggressive agenda in mind. The 
key thing to remember about Reagan is that he masked deregulation behind 
freedom. He boldly declared that government wasn’t the solution to our problem, 
but that government was the problem and he did it with all the charm of a 
Hollywood actor. The great communicator he was called. As radically 
anti-government as Reagan was and as much destruction as he carried out against 
the structural protections put in place by the New Deal, I cannot imagine that 
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Ronald Reagan would have been supportive of government not having a role in 
regulating morality in society. Yet, this is exactly what the anti-Statists froth at the 
mouth over. This new right just doesn’t believe in less government in business they 
simply do not believe in the role of a State at all. The implications of these beliefs 
are readily apparent if you were to debate them as I have many times. When you 
do, you will often find that their good senses in the end conflict with their rabidly 
held and defended political beliefs. Recently, I debated a libertarian on the role of 
the State. I found that he was even against ballot initiatives that would in some way 
empower the State to regulate a business. He took issue with the fact that a people 
can come together as the State and decide for themselves how they would wish 
their society to be regulated. How they wish as a people to regulate themselves. For 
him, using the government as a tool to bring to bear the collective will of a people 
for their own benefit (even as they saw it) went against his philosophy as it pertains 
to the State. Furthermore, though a Christian, he saw no reason for the State to 
regulate or license marriage. This, of course, would leave the door open for gay 
marriage, polygamy, polyandry, and any other combination one could think of 
regardless of sex, number of partners, or even species. It is safe to bet that without 
a rule-based society, preferably by way of religious beliefs, eventually humanity 
and society will slip into chaos. There must be a rule; a standard of conduct for a 
society to live by or else that society will die. The anti-State right, though, does not 
see the need for this, imagining that as long as people have the “freedom” to 
regulate their lives as they see fit that they will regulate them at all or that a nation 
can survive this way. Eventually however, this philosophy runs afoul of most of 
these people’s good senses. Though they have little of the same regarding how to 
run a country, most of them are simply delusional well-meaning individuals who 
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have a lack of understanding of what human progress looks like and what the 
modem economy and complexity of human relationships necessitate. 

The dangers to society can be illustrated with the issue of marriage. It is first useful 
to say National Reformation’s overarching view of the State with a simple 
sentence, the state is comprised of rational and ethical individuals; therefore, the 
State must be rational and ethical. We can also put it thus as an adjunct to the first 
sentence: all within the State, nothing outside the State, nothing against the State. 
As it necessarily follows, I would have no issue using the State to create a structure 
by which society would be upheld and truth be told, something never an issue in 
America in the past. Under a National Reformationist government, marriage would 
be enshrined in the law as follows: marriage shall be defined as a union between 
one man and one woman generally with the view of procreation but explicitly as 
recognition of sexual rights. This marriage must be recognized and licensed by the 
State expressly for the upkeep and regulation of society to the benefit of and 
protection for the nuclear family and our nation as a whole. In this way, the very 
basis of our society is protected, and we can assume this cornerstone of civilization 
safe and well placed to build the rest of the house from here. No house can be built 
without the cornerstone being laid; no ship can withstand the maelstrom without its 
anchor. This order, this structure, is exactly what the anti-Statist right hates. They 
hate it because it supposedly infringes upon their freedoms and their liberties, but, 
my friends, they do not understand that true freedom and tme liberty exists not 
despite the State but rather only exists within the State and because of it. Freedom 
can only ever exist alongside the State. It is absolutely true and prudent to say with 
all confidence that man as a theoretical entity will cease to exist without the State. 
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He will have become little more than a beast. Man’s rationality exists for the 
express purpose of him being the apex social animal which is the genesis of the 
State. Anything to the contrary is anti-social which defiles man’s very nature and 
defiles along with it the State. If, then, you ask the libertarians, "should marriage 
be addressed by the State", they will respond, "no it should not". It isn’t the State’s 
place to do so. All well and good. So, is it then not the State’s role to address what 
is pedophilia, and what is the age of consent, and when one can marry what we 
would now consider a child? We have destroyed the gender rule of marriage. The 
anti-State would have it that the State should be no respecter of marriages at all. 

So, by the logic that the State has no role in setting these morals, then by what 
precedent will the anti-Statist philosophy have to set morality concerning sexual 
relations with children of 12 years of age? I can tell you, the reader, that through 
experience the anti-Statist will run immediately to hide behind consenting adults 
and/or an age of consent. I could very easily argue, however, that the age of 
consent is completely arbitrary (a word they are fond of using to address laws they 
do not like) and as we well know, different people mature to different degrees at 
different ages. Far be it from the State to make those decisions. Far be it from the 
State to regulate society in this manner or legislate this upon people. With a 
rational person, the principle in question could very well be to what extent should 
the State be involved in such matters; why and why not. What is so dangerous 
about the anti-Statist right is that this isn’t the conversation. The conversation is 
whether the State should concern itself with such matters at all. This, as I have just 
demonstrated, is completely, totally, utterly irrational. The example given may 
seem outlandish to you. The fact of the matter is, however, that as the lines in 
society have become more and more blurred, there are already whispering’s out 
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there about pushing this boundary also. It is only a matter of time before the 
questioning becomes more and more out in the open. We generally associate this 
sort of thing with the left, breaking down societal norms in order to restructure 
society the way they see fit in order to break down the patriarchy and religion to 
fight for supposed equality and the like. They are also attempting to throw off 
restraints and be freer, but the left has no issue with using the State to do it. For the 
left, the State is something to be captured to subvert and destroy societal norms and 
barriers, destroying preconceived notions in general in a never-ending search for 
their utopia. The anti-Statist right by virtue of being anti-Statist plays right into the 
left’s hand’s in this way. While the left seeks to capture the government the 
anti-Statist right refuses to participate in the same tactics because their principles 
will not allow it. And so, the left wins time after time because the right doesn’t 
even want to offer up a fight. The new left and the New Right are working hand in 
hand to literally destroy the State, destroy civilization itself. The National 
Reformation Party is the only movement in this country that sees the State for what 
it really is and sees it by its true nature. We see the State as Aristotle saw it: 
philosophical realism in regarding the State is the only way to combat the Left. The 
anti-Statist mentality of those on the New Right is, in my estimation, the most 
dangerous movement in America today because it is so pervasive and seductive. 
What’s worse is they have wrapped it up in American mythos, making it seem 
quintessentially American. It can allow the destruction of the economy and the 
destruction of the very fabric of society. The rise of the anti-State must be stopped 
if we are to remain free and live in a rule-governed society where a future for our 
progeny and nation lives. 
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COVID-19 and Fascism 

By Jeremy Home swinging the ax 



Linking COVID-19 (the new coronavirus) and fascism would seem to many 
persons like linking bottle to a giraffe, but in the case of the National Reformation 
Party (NRP), the connection is very secure. We are witnessing a worldwide panic 
that arguably has not been seen since the severe acute respiratory syndrome 
(SARS) epidemic of 2003. In fact, this epidemic (perhaps pandemic ultimately) 
may very well have consequences far more severe than that of SARS. Scientists 
have been warning of the possibility of a pandemic (defined by the World Health 
Organization as "worldwide spread of a new disease") for decades, the causes of 
which could be new viruses or anti-microbial resistance of novel strains of 
bacteria. Here, it is a virus, and the prevailing anarchy of liberal democratic 
regimes results in a panorama of disorder, where individual (and even competent) 
health units fail to coordinate with political authorities to effect a health 
programme to meet the challenges of the emerging pandemic. 
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I use the word "regime" here because we have an established order led by elites 
committed to preserving socio-economic relations at all costs. One needs to look 
at the ongoing shuffle of the same old faces and parties throughout the world to 
realize that no serious opposition or change is in the offing. It does not take a 
PhD-level analyst to figure out how mainstream media unites in reporting the 
illusion of change to make it look as though there is real choice, when, in reality, 
we see the real mechanisms at work, as in how the Democrat Party leadership 
systematically attacked Bernie Sanders and manipulated the candidate selection 
process in the presidential primaries. In Europe, it is the "socialist" parties who 
join with their reactionaries bedfellows clamp down with austerity programmes to 
pay off debts owed to the super-rich, who could not have gained their wealth 
except by predatory means. 

Bourgeois regimes worldwide have left it to private entities to develop 
countermeasures, such as vaccines, there not usually being governments with their 
own laboratories to analyze the nature of the contagion. The United States Centers 
for Disease Control (CDC) is a paradigm case of a health care system in disarray 
and anarchy. Instead of following - as most of the world did - World Health 
Organization (WHO) recommendations for test kit standards, CDC in typical 
bourgeois anarchic tradition of "individualism", instead of cooperation and 
coordination with experts worldwide, decided to create its own test with disastrous 
results. It seems here that "the CDC has removed data about the number of people 
tested in the United States from its website", not wanting the data to conflict with 
that of the states. Such is the tradition of the disjunct between federal and states 
governments - no unity, as in the pandemonium of the presidential primaries. Not 
only was this development effort counter to the United Nations', but the kits, 
themselves proved to be defective. 

COVID-19 is a lens through which we can observe one of the most obvious 
failings of liberal democratic regimes, that of not prioritizing health care. In the 
United States, the only major industrialized country in the world not having a 
universally-accessible health care system, we see the increased risks of suffering 
adverse consequences from the virus, whereas China provides a firm direction in 
the much-needed response in a coordinated way. 

Let's drop back for a moment to gain some perspective on this new coronavirus. 
Right now (March 2020), we are seeing what amounts to nothing short of 
heightened concern, if not panic in some quarters. It very well may be that the 
mortality rate of COVID-19 may exceed that of other common flu viruses. 
Currently, not much discussion has focused on the number of individuals likely to 
be infected by the virus, but suffice it to say that at the current rate of infection, the 
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ultimate number of deaths could be quite significant. 

As I have noted, COVID-19 has gained infamy at least that of SARS, but what is 
more significant is the effect on what I'd call "social dependencies". To analogize, 
computer software is installed on the basis of the integrity of its supporting 
software, namely the operating system. Our daily lives depend upon the social 
operating system of liberal bourgeois democracy, and it does not take much 
sophisticated argumentation to demonstrate its abysmal failure, especially in light 
of the substantial challenges meeting it, like radical income stratification with its 
attendant consequences, global warming, and now this virus. To expect these 
regimes to create effective responses to threats like COVID-19 does not even pass 
the laugh test. 

Looking about worldwide, we see health care systems in their various states of 
bourgeois anarchy and privatization in utter disarray. All the "shoulds" and "ought 
tos" are no substitute for the firm hand of the State. Look at China. While it is no 
paradigm of what the State should be, it does have more substance in being able to 
exert direction and authority than most other countries, the latter even 
acknowledging the effectiveness of the former. 

As the level of panic increases, more persons will be reluctant to venture out to 
have contact with others. Inevitably, this will result in a major economic 
slowdown. As anyone competent in understanding bourgeois economics will 
admit freely, it is confidence and the velocity of capital (the number of times a unit 
of currency changes hands) that are the bulwark of a healthy economy. I am 
loathed to predict anything, but if I were a statistician, I'd say that a sufficient 
slowdown would bring on a recession, if not depression. Given the already shaky 
status of world economies, it is not beyond reason to wonder if what is facing us 
could be worse than the 1929 Depression. 

Bourgeois regimes not only are anarchistic but are oriented more towards 
laissez-faire economics than providing guidance to social events. If the CDC 
incident with the testing kits is any indication and the fact that most even 
industrialized world health care systems are woefully inadequate to deal with 
COVID-19 because of their refusal to have comprehensiveness in those care 
systems, the world may see a panic rivaling that of the 1918 Spanish flu pandemic. 

We are at a proverbial fork in the road: allowing capitalism as the instrument of 
liberal democratic regimes to continue literally business-as-usual or becoming 
civilized through cooperation and coordination for the benefit of society, rather 
than private gain. The COVID-19 lens brings into focus two essential 
characteristics of capitalism: method (predation) and effect (impoverishment). 
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Capitalism, because it is an inherently predatory system (think of hyenas or 
parasites), runs its course in two ways, the first allowing speculation under the 
guise of "market economy" and "free enterprise" to dominate the landscape, the 
1929 Depression as a logical outcome. Speculation, coupled with manufactured 
demand (as in the psychological warfare that is advertising) is the maintainer of 
this predatory system's health. That these liberal democratic regimes would allow 
the well-being of people to depend upon the fancies of these parasitic speculators is 
nothing short of criminal. Here, we have peoples' lives in the balance because of 
their greed. Hasn't anyone read the Preamble of the US Constitution, i.e., "insure 
domestic Tranquility,... promote the general Welfare"? It is clear that even 
neo-Keynesian synthesis economics cannot prevent the ravages of this system, 
demonstrated by the stock market collapse of 1987 and the bankster crisis of 2008. 
Now, we are witnessing the huge gyrations of the stock market and other 
speculative processes, where the real possibility of massive collapse looms, placing 
hundreds of millions of lives in jeopardy, all for the private gain of the few. 

The second way capitalism is running its course is by radical income stratification. 
"The gap between the top 10% and the middle class is over 1,000%; that increases 
another 1,000% for the top 1%." Let's put it this way, these critters didn't get to be 
so rich by working in a mine, driving a truck, or doing actual work in profession. 
What can be the final result of these two processes? 

Harken back to National Socialist Germany to see one of the already demonstrated 
outcomes of this vicious system: mechanized death. It is chilling to see the 
transport records of enslaved populations and calculations of caloric intake 
designed to help decide who should live or die. Yet, we do not have to institute 
what the Nazis did to bring about deaths of large populations. Merely deny basic 
services to persons because of the inability to pay, as is the case unfolding in the 
United States. Failure to be tested for the virus is the first step towards a pandemic 
and mass death. One Miami, Florida man was billed $3,270 by the insurance 
parasites for the tests he got, and he was not on poverty row, earning $55,000 a 
year. Homelessness, under or outright unemployment, not having adequate health 
care, and poor diet all make populations much more vulnerable to contagions like 
COVID-19. Yes, this virus is less deadly than the Spanish flu, but scientists have 
been warning for years of pandemics, and it is clear just by this relatively mild 
virus that liberal democratic regimes are not adequate to provide the needed social 
response. If the scientists are correct, it is only a matter of time when the real beast 
enters the room. 

We can turn the narcissist's expression "carpe diem" and say, yes, we will seizing 
the moment to help usher in the order than truly can save this species and its 
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environment through the organicity that is the true essence of fascism. It is one 
organism helping another. 

So, where does the current situation place us? If by some miracle populations 
emerge unscathed and the world does not enter one of its recessions, then we can 
sit back and watch the world economies continue to degenerate slowly amidst 
global warming, overpopulation, income stratification, and increasing complexity 
for which peoples will be increasingly unable to cope. Or, there will be some new 
major crisis, like a pandemic that will further exacerbate world systems and prove 
to be that straw breaking an already weak social back. 

Where do these things place the National Reformation Party (NRP)? What does all 
this have to do with fascism? Well, we ARE fascists, are we not? Great 
movements, regardless of their character most always have surged because of 
driving events. Again, intellectualization rarely is a show-stopper or show maker. 

As is said, "necessity is the mother of invention", and such is no less true than in 
the current situation. The question of that our rising to the occasion and 
demonstrating that the NRP has real alternatives to those destructive ones resulting 
from the failure of liberal democracies. It not only will be COVID-19 but events 
just a serious. Even uttering a series of "what ifs" for peoples' ears as the system 
continues to break down will promote the needed questioning of the prevailing 
order. 

It is not beyond reason to physically be there to provide what the prevailing regime 
cannot. This is called "propaganda of the deed", where people can see fascism in 
action. We can learn from the lessons of shadow societies who have provided 
services to the common people to demonstrate the failure of the ruling regime. 

This really is a no-brainer. 

My view is that the NRP is not going to gain ascendancy by intellectualization. I'll 
be blunt here. One of the reasons why I came to the party was observing the 
degree of sophistication exhibited by many of its members in plumbing the depths 
of deep and complex but socially critical philosophies of the likes of Hegel, 
Durkheim, and fascists, in general. One has to have read - no, studied - the works 
of Locke, Rousseau, Hume, and others to winnow out the essential message that 
societies essentially are organisms and without their coming into their own as 
world citizens, this species is doomed. My possibly extremist words are founded 
on what scientists have determined is our racing towards the Holocene Extinction. 
Here, I stand with Greta Thunberg but with the sad and maddening observation that 
it has to take a teenager to point out the bloody obvious to supposedly mature, 
knowledgeable, and more sophisticated adults who refuse to overcome their liberal 
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democratic passions and act in unison. The watchword of liberal democracy is 
"individualism" at the expense of social interests. Upon reflexion, we see that even 
animals do not exhibit this bizarre behavior, as a quick look at wolves, bees, 
monkeys, and lions (as examples) will demonstrate. Yet, it is not enough to realize 
this intellectually but to internalize the reality that we have to recognize our 
environment is collapsing around us and our being "the only bar in town" to save 
this species. In the end, only the State, society as an organism, can turn this 
juggernaut of self-destruction around. Such presupposes that this species assumes 
a collective internalization of what it means to be civilized: cooperation, 
community, and, above all, the passionate love of truth. 

Radical? You bet, but look around and see the prevailing modes of thinking. I 
defy anyone to identify a mainstream view that places cooperation above 
destructive competition, and I surely would be bet my life on the fact that there is 
no mainstream view arguing that societies essentially are organic, living entities, 
that are sustained by all their elements working together as a whole. 

One start is for the NRP to start issuing "policy" documents, applying fascist 
philosophy to contemporary problems. How WOULD we address COVID-19? 
What would a fascist state look like in these responses? Ideally, we would be out 
there actually implementing a solution, but given the information overload of 
existing sites, it would be nigh difficult to start another information repository. 
However, there was, starting in the later 1970s the thinking, "act locally; thi nk 
globally", where the relatively few individuals affected by immediate action could 
grow in numbers, again, through the "propaganda of the deed". Nothing much can 
be expected, as for most persons, the need for a radically different system is 
apparent, but, as with other major calamities, as in the 1929 Depression, structural 
and philosophical change often follows. 

I think we need to ask how prepared we are to ride this approaching tsunami. 
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